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New York, August 16, 1884. 








This paper exists because there are im- 
portant things concerning education that 
MUST BE SAID. 

It is published THIS WEEK because there 
are things that must be said Now. 





Pror. Tuos. N. Moyn, of Altoona, Penn., 
is seeking an engagement. He was for six 
years Supt. of Carbon county, and an excel- 
lent teacher. 


Tue ‘‘ New Education” is admirably ex- 
emplified ‘in ‘‘ Education by Doing.” The 
book is full of occupations and busy work 
for primary classes in all kinds of schools. 
It adds another to the educational forces 
now in active operation. 


Supt. C. T. Barngs, of Little Falls, has re- 
signed, and Principal L. R. Hunt, of the 
high school, takes his place. Both are good 
men. Supt. Barnes has been a successful 
Institute worker, and we hope he will be 
employed by the State Department as a reg- 
ular conductor. No better selection could 
be made. 


A RECENT legal decision declares that a 
barber has oo right to talk to his victim 
contrary to his will, or more than is abso- 
lutely necessary. Wise judge! Cannot this 
verdict be made t» apply to the school room ? 
The dear children have no redress; they 
must bear it—no lawyer comes to plead their 
cause. Unnecessary talking by teachers 
is immense in quantity, but infinitesimal in 
quality, in fact, he who talks the most is 
usually apt to say the least. 














Bort down and send to us what is valua- 
ble. Ina hundred Institutes many excellent 
things will be said and done which our large 
ougregation ought to hear. Condense into 








the least space, and we will print it; there- 
by thousands will be instructed. Many 
thoughts are born to die that ought to live. 
It is our pléasure and business to give them 
life. A small Institute may thus become a 
source of inspiration and uplifting to a whole 
army of fellow workers, and the speaker ad- 
dress a nation rather than a single county. 
But remember—not how much, but how good. 
We want the best. 


Bishop WHIPPLE, of Minnesota, recently 
made an address that should be read by all 
teachers. Among other things he said “all 
the credit I desire is that I have learned the 
lesson of duty, and that success came because 
I was not wise enough to know when I was 
beaten.” Speaking of those who have labored 
with him in building up the schools and the 
churches he says, ‘‘I would rather have a 
tear from those honest souls on my grave 
than the proudest monument that was ever 
erected over a man.” These utterances show 
the secret of the Bishop’s wonderful success 
during his long life—duty, persistence, and 
a warm loving heart. What can be better ? 








Our advertisements never encroach upon 
the regular number of pages devoted to edu- 
cational matter. No one can object to receiv- 
ing this extra advertising material, without 
which the paper could not be supported. 
Since we always give our readers their full 
supply, and a little more, no one ought to 
complain. The constant inquiries from sub- 
scribers as to the firms that publish this and 
that book, or where to buy school supplies 
and apparatus, etc., convince us that many 
do not read the advertisements carefully 
enough. For the best and latest information 
about books, etc., etc., etc., desired by our 
subscribers, we refer them to our advertising 
columns, 





Ir was impossible correctly and fully to 
report the entire proceedings of the National 
Association without occupying more space 
than we have at our command. Much must 
of necessity be omitted. Especially we re- 
gret we cannot describe the display of the 
Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls. Un- 
der the divisions of Kindergarten, Industrial, 
and School a most interesting exhibit was 
made. The examination papers we especially 
noticed, as showing thorough literary work 
in connection with careful industrial train- 
ing. This school, and a similar oue at Mid- 
dleton, Conn., has been silently “‘ learning 
things by doing them” for some years past, 
and their experience is valuable to all. We 
hope to be able soon to present to our readers 
an extended description of these two expo- 
nents of the ‘‘ New Education.” 


THE PARTY OF PROTECTION. 





The question of free trade is by no means 
so necessary to settle as other social prob- 
lems. ‘How can we protect ourselves ?” is 
the problem of the hour. 

First, from Ignorance. Look at the South. 





Statistics of illiteracy do not produce much 





impression. We need to consider what we 
are preparing the coming generation to 
meet, and be thoroughly convinced that un- 
less our people are educated the hope of the 
nation is gone. The ignorance of the poor 
in New York and other large cities of the 
world is alarming. The last report of our 
city mission says New York is as thoroughly 
heathen in many parts as India or Africa. 
A woman who had just buried her son, taid 
to a visitor: ‘‘I have seen him, I know, 
since he died, for he told me he would re- 
turn as a fly.” There must be a low degree 
of intelligence among those who attend no 
church, read no books, and have no means 
of home cultivation. 

Second, from cruelty to children. By na- 
ture many seem to be devoid of the finer in- 
stincts of kindness and benevolence. At 
least, ignorance and vice are married, and 
cruelty is‘one of their children. The other 
day a woman was imprisoned in Brooklyn 
for starving and torturing her two little 
nephews, with a tiger-like ferocity. What 
horror of great darkness must have sur- 
rounded their young lives! What would 
their after history have been if they had not 
been so early rescued? 

Better a thousand times to have died than 
certainly to grow up with moral, physical 
and intellectual faculties diseased, This one 
wicked woman is now where she can do no 
harm, but where are the other wicked women 
and the other tortured children? We only 
touch the surface and heal a single small 
sore. The constitutional virus is not eradi- 
cated. 

Third, we need protection from bad books 
and pictures, gambling, low theaters and 
concert halls, lotteries and whisky. What 
a brood of unclean animals! We may build 
high walls around ourselves and command 
them not to come near us; we may shut 
ourselves away from all contact with this 
wicked world, but the wicked world is there 
all the same. 

Fourth, from cruelty to animals we must 
have protection. A volume could be written 
under this head A single journey through 
the country must convince any one that the 
poor dumb animals suffer untold pain from 
those to whom they ought te look for the 
kindest care. : 

These are four arguments, proving why 
we need a party of protection,—why, amid 
the overwhelming personalities of the pres- 
ent campaign, we need an army of intelli- 
gent citizens who are willing to rise above 
men and grasp principles. These vital issues 
must be met by a new education, not merely 
through Pestalozzi or Froebel, but above 
them—above us all—the new education 
taught by Christ. Here we stand. Notina 
churchly or sectarian sense, but on a broad 
and catholic platform—large enough to in- 
clude all lovers of humanity, yet so definite 
and exact that each one desirous of working 
can find enough to do wherever he may be. 
We want active workers. Who will help 
along the cause of protection ? 
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THE GERMAN SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By L. SEE.tey, Jr., A.M. 


Perhaps no country in the world has so perfect.a 
system of public education as Germany, especially 
_ the province of Prussia. Germany has two great 
institutions of which she is justly proud, her army 
and her schools. Both are thoroughly under the 
fostering care of the government, thoroughly sys- 
tematized, and thoroughly instructed in the poli 
tical system, and in the hearts of the people. 
While it is true that no class in Germany reaches 
the social eminence conceded to the officers of the 
army, it is equally true that the school teachers, 
who are the officers of the government in charge 
of the schools, are highly respected and compara- 
tively well cared for. Many of the officers are of 
noble birth, hence their social distinction. Teachers 
win their social rank by the merit of successful 
work in the noblest of callings. We might trace 
the relations of the army to the school still farther, 
as the army is closely connected with the school 
system. This we may show later. 
The head of the school system is the Minister of 
Culture, who ranks with the other heads of the 
_ departments as an advisor of the government. 
Connected with him are commissioners. Jointly 
they constitute a Board before whom school mat- 
ters come as final resort. They receive reports 
from all sections of the country, tabulate them and 
use the facts obtained therefrom in their general 
oversight of the work. They prepare a general 
course of study for the entire land for each of the 
various kinds of schools. This course may be 
modified in minor particulars by local officials, but 
the general end sought must be attained. What 
this end is, is so carefully and exactly marked out 
that no mistake can be made. They prepare the 
plan of examinations, though they do not furnish 
lists of questions. They appoint the teachers of 
the high schools. Lastly, they have the general 
- management of the schools, deciding when new 
schools are necessary, directing the finances, and 
deciding important school questions. 

Each city is allowed as many inspectors or super- 
intendents as may be necessary, who have the care 
of the schools, prepare examinations, and superin- 
tend the work. In some cities pastors do super- 
visory work. Over each school is a principal who 
teaches twelve hours per week and supervises the 
work of his school. 

The lowesi schools are free to all, but few chil- 
dren who expect to take a high school course at- 
tend them. Chiefly children of the poorer class 
are sent to these schools. 

The middle schools are generally private, though 
in some provinces and cities the tuition is so low as 
to make them practically open to all. There is a 
demand for more of this class of schools. 

There are gymnasiums and Real schools, which 
take the children of the better classes. They charge 
a tuition of about twenty-four dollars a year. 
While the common school course marks out six 
years’ work, requiring eight for its completion, 
these schools mark out a nine years’ course, requir- 
ing ten or eleven years to complete it. Certificate 
of graduation admits to the university. Between 
these schools there is some strife over the question 
of the dead languages. The Real schools give more 
of modern languages. Their line of work is some- 
what in accord with Charles Francis Adams’ ideas. 
They are growing in power and gaining in favor. 

Then there are girls’ high schools and private 
high schools. The private schools are all under 
governmental supervision and must conform to the 

-general requirements as to course of study, quali- 
fications of teachers, and school work. 

Lastly come the universities. A student is ad- 
mitted to them as indicated above. He may go to 
any university he pleases, and may change to an- 

_ other at the end of every semestar without examin- 
_ ation or without thereby retarding his progress 


towards graduation. 


_ The classes are all named alike, and if a child 
changes his place of residence, no confusion arises 
as to where he belongs. He varries a certificate 


with him which shows the class and kind of school 
to which he belongs. He is admitted without fur- 
ther examination. The vast advantage of this sys- 
tem over the confused, unsystematic proceeding in 
America is too obvious to every teacher to require 
comment. 

The school year begins about April ist. Begin- 
ners are admitted at that time and at the ist of 
October only. 

Edueation is compulsory for children between 
the ages of six and fourteen. They must attend 
school the entire year when it is in session and 
when health permits. This law is thoroughly en- 
forced, and its effects upon the tone of the schools, 
the character of the work, and the habits of the 
children is remarkably evident. 

The tuition is not sufficient to support even the 
schools where it is charged; therefore the balance 
is made up by direct taxation. 

Aside from the schools already mentioned are 
the normal schools or teachers’ academies, gradu- 
ates from these schools are ensured a place in the 
common schools. Graduates from the high schools 
are also given places as teachers, but only those 
who have completed a university course can re 
ceive appointments as teachers in the Real schools, 
the high schools, and the gymnasiums. Every 
person must teach two years on trial at a small 
salary. After this, if satisfactory, he is given a 
life position, though he may not remain always in 
the same school. 

The effect of this system is to place the schools 
of Germany upon a most solid, economical basis, 
and the teacher's calling as surely among the pro- 
fessions as are the law, medicine or theology. 

The Germans are an economical people. In no 
direction do they more surely illustrate practical 
economy than in their school system. They have 
learned how to economize expenditure, economize 
force, and more than all, economize time. America 
will do well to learn lessons from Germany in this 
respect. ; 
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A. MUCH NEEDED CHANGE. 


If the ‘‘New Education” craze (as it is termed 
by the routinists) does nothing more than to set 
the people to looking up the men that manage the 
schools, as principals in the smaller towns and 
superintendents in the larger ones, it will accom- 
plish a great object. Of course, its mission isa 
larger and a more magnificent one, but this has its 
importance. What are the real facts? 

In numerous towns of much intelligence in cities 
of wealth and importance, there are men who 
stand first in influence in the educational forces, 
who attend to the duties of their office as though it 
were a mechanical business, and that only. They 
know little of education and care still less; they do 
know that the higher offices pay the best salaries, 
and have acted accordingly. 

There are all grades of these men, and until the 
‘*New Education” movement began they possessed 
their places without any perplexity—save, perhaps, 
that arising from a suspicion that some assistant 
teacher correctly guaged them. These men know 
all the stock phrases by heart, such as ‘‘ usefulness 
of the teacher,” ‘“‘importance of early education,” 
‘*necessity of moral development,” ‘‘spread of 
knowledge,” ‘“* the pen is mightier than the sword,” 
“the work of intellect,” etc. Some are very smart 
fellows as to scholarship, college graduates, per- 
haps; some could hardly take a third-grade certifi- 
cate if honestly examined. 

That there is some use for every thing that has 
been created is firmly believed, and the best use of 
these men is, we deem, that of holding them until 
the rightful owner makes his appearance. The 
special damage they do is the deadly influence 
they exercise on the rank and file under them. 
We quote from two letters, to show what incited 
the above. 

‘“‘T have concluded to leave ——, though my relatives 
are here. I cannot endure to perform the deadening 
processes called education here. Our superintendent 





isa very nice man, and personally friendly, but he 












knows so little about the needs of. children that it is 
painful to explain them to him. To spell and read is 
all the child should do in his estimation. He considers 
an educational paper as of no account whatever ; and as 
to works on education, I am sure he has not a single 
one. He attends the County Institute, and, if invited 
to make some remarks, is sure to make his assist- 
ant teachers feel ashamed of the feebleness of remarks 
that they have heard over and over again until they 
know them by heart. For my own sake, to prevent 
petrifaction, I must go where there is a live ee 
man as superintendent.” 

The other shows the assistant teacher is equal to 
the superintendent, at least. 

“Two years agoI went to Martha’s Vineyard, and 
came back with a light purse but a happy heart. I sug- 
gested a teachers’ meeting to Superintendent ——, and 
after some effort one was started, and twenty-three 
turned out. The exercises were dull enough, consisting 
of a speech by the superintendent on ‘‘ thoroughness, so 
every word could be spelled right off.” The second 
meeting was still smaller, and there was no third. 
Then four of us started a ‘Conference,’ and it grew 
until we had thirty members, each paying $1.00. The 
sum realized was spent for books and papers. In March 
last we got ‘ Payne’s Lectures,’ and it lay on my desk 
when Superintendent —— came in. He took it up 
and said, ‘Who is this Payne? He had heard of 
‘Quincy,’ somehow, and borrowed ‘ Parker’s Talks on 
Teaching,’ but don’t seem to favor the views it contains. 
Iam sorry tosay the superintendent don’t favor our 
Conference, but we must grow as teachers, and how 
else can we do it ?” 

Here is food for thought for the village or city 
superintendent who is running in the dusty tracks 
of an antediluvian age. Routinism must give way. 
The coming of a ‘‘New Education” is devoutly to 
be prayed for if it has not appeared. If the “New 
Education,” of which so much is said in all teach 
ers’ meetings, is not the beginning of an era when 
teaching will be carried on somewhat as the 
Creator intended; if it is only Routinism under an- 
other form and name, then away with it. A 
change is needed—the need of the change is deeply, 
widely felt. We want the genuine article, and not 
a counterfeit. 

‘* Up to the present time we have had in this country 
no native artisans capable of producing really artistic 
work. Such work has been brought from abroad, espe- 
cially from France.” 

Now this is not because we are not a nation of 
thinkers, for we do think as no other nation before 
us has thought, but it is because our thought has 
not been applied to drawing, wood-carving, brick 
laying, fresco-painting, and paper designing. A child 
cannot model or design until there is something 
in his mindto model or design from. Wemust not 
forget that the stream can rise no higher than the 
fountain; nor can we multiply skillful hands and 
eyes without cultivated brains back of all. The 
motive power of this world is brain force. 


* 
* 


THE first work in arithmetic should lead the pu- 
pil toa full and thorough knowledge of a few of 
the smallest numbers, A child may count ten, 
who does not know ten. He does not know ten till 
he knows thoroughly all the numbers that will 
make ten, both by putting together all possible un- 
equal numbers to make ten, as well as all equal 
numbers that will give the same result. He must 
know, also, all the ways in which ten can be de- 
stroyed, either by taking away unequal num- 
bers, or by withdrawing equal numbers. In all 
this elementary work, he must deal with things, 
not with abstractions. Let him count objects, 
always putting four things together when he says 
‘“*four,” etc. Often the child’s counting is a mere 
saying of empty words; when his ‘‘ three” is not 
an empty word, it often means only third instead 
of an aggregate of three ones. It is thought by 
many experienced teachers that a child does well, 
if he really learns the ten first numbers in one 
year. But whatever time it may take, his first 
business is to learn these numbers, and he is not 
ready for notation, nor for any use of figures be- 
yond a simple writing of the numbers, till this 
work is done. 
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By far the most important question now asked is: 
‘** What iseducation #” If it can be answered prop- 
erly, and the answer believed by the people, the 
‘* New Education” will be wonderfully advanced. 
The world is protesting against the methods so uni- 
versally used in the old universities and schools of 
this country and Europe. In a recent article in the 
Princeton Review, Professor Bonamy Price, of Ox- 
ford, England, asserts that the educational methods 
of the present day are vicious; that the teachers 
make too much use. of tables, and forms, and text- 
books, and that the knowledge acquired by ‘‘cram- 
ming” is not assimilated, while he protests against 
the common method of conducting examinations. 
He also attacks the way in which the pupils are 
prepared for them, because the views of the teach- 
ers are not known beforehand, and because the 
proper use of the intellectual faculties is largely 
ignored. 

His remedy is viva voce instruction, and here he 
is at fault. Oral teaching may be the very poorest 
kind of teaching, in fact it may have just about as 
much power to nourish the mind as a quart of New 
York milk has to strengthenthe body. A book in 
the pupil’s hands is often better than a lecturer in 
the teacher’s desk. The pupil is not a jug to be 
filled, but a plant to be tended, the surroundings 
must be carefully looked after. Adaptation must be 
carefully attended to if a healthy growth is expected. 
Now, when the young plant is given all the means of 
its development, it is expected to grow by processes 
natural and forces inherent. It does its own grow- 
ing. So it is with the learner. Placed in proper 
circumstances, there ix nothing more natural than 
growth. He will rejoice in it. What the teacher 
has to do is to look most carefully after what Dar- 
win calls ‘* environments.” 

Is the teacher necessary? Not if he isto be a 
lecturer or a task-master. In this work he would 
be a destroyer, or at least a bungler. Better a 
thousand times leave a child alone with Nature, 
than to tramme!l him with artificial aids and stereo- 
type forms. The N, Y. Tribune recently said : 

“The nineteenth century, at its close, is producing a 
larger percentage of cultured mediocrity than ever, but 
it is notably deficient in the evolution of eminent indi- 
viduals.” 

Can the Tribune see that the mere lecturing or 
viva voce process will not remedy this costly dis- 
grace. Our students are lectured and text-booked 
to inanity already. We want no more of it. Some 
of our normal schools have pursued the method of 
‘“‘object lessons” to the very verge of disgrace 
already. We want teachers who, instead of doing so 
much, will make themselves as useless as possible. 
The vigorous exercise of self-activity in the right 
direction is proper education. It always promotes 
growth. If the lecturer can lead his hearers to go to 
work and become discoverers on their own ac- 
count, he will succeed in educating them. In no 
other way will he accomplish it. Pupils may 
sit still and ‘‘be developed” until doomsday, 
and grow lazier all the while. In fact, this pro- 
cess could be carried so far that nothing would 
be left but a mere state of passive receptivity, one 
remove from idiocy. Or they may cram them- 
selves with all sorts of knowledge until they are 
just ready to burst, and after all be little less than 
puff balls. 

The old plan of storing the mind with useful 
knowledge on the idea that it may be needed some- 
time, is about equal to the man who frequented 
auctions, buying all sorts of outlandish articles to 
be kept in store for possible future necessities. He 

was judged to be a mild lunatic. How much less 
than crazy is he who collects and commits all sorts 
of useful knowledge to be laid away in case of 
future need. 

The remedy for all this trouble lies in the study 
of new methods. Our old colleges are slow to move. 
They hang like death to the traditions of the past. 
We need Pestalozzi among our college presidents 
and Froebel among college professors. Whatever 
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anatomy, it matters not which, one or all of these, 
or none of them, they will educate, if to their study 
is brought proper methods... One young man may 
get a good education by chopping wood or milk- 
ing the cows, while another will get no education 
at all by attending and graduating from the 
proudest university in America. Why are so 
many college graduates failures? They are not 
educated. Is therea better reason? Is there any 
other reason ? Let us know what it is. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE INDIAN. 


Many of our difficulties with the Indian have 
come from our treatment of him. We have edu- 
cated him by our example, and he has been an apt 
learner in the school to which we sent bim. But 
we are beginning to learn that even a savage can 
be elevated if proper forces are applied. Our plan 
hitherto, has been to apply to him the principles of 
the ‘‘ Old Education,” and then wonder why he did 
not improve. Instead of the whip we have used 
the rifle; instead of keeping after school, we have 
applied the dungeon, and instead of compulsory 
attendance we have kept him on reservations. He 
has not been permitted to buy orsell on his own 
account, or in any way to act as though he was a 
free, moral agent. Our word has been his law, and 
our decision his court of justice. Is it any wonder 
he has rebelled? Who would not? Treat a dog 
that way, and he would not be tolerated in respect- 
able society. 

Our nation is just beginning to apply to him the 

humane maxims that the SCHOOL JOURNAL so earn- 
estly contends for in public school instruction. 
Just in point are the remarks of General Crook to 
the recent graduating class at West Point. They 
show that public opinion is being educated, and 
that we are near the time when even “the poor 
Indian” will be blessed with the benign influences 
of a new and better education. 
“With all his faults, and they are many, the 
American Indian is not half so black as he is 
painted. He is cruel in war, treacherous at times, 
and not overcleanly. But so were our forefathers. 
His nature, however, is responsive to a treatment 
which assures him that it is based upon justice, 
truth, honesty, and common sense. It is not im- 
possible that, with a fair and square system of deal- 
ing with him, the American Indian would make a 
better citizen than many who neglect the duties 
and abuse the privileges of that proud title. 

“Tt no doubt, wil] be the lot of many of your 
number to serve with o: near the Indians, and to 
such I say that too much care cannot be taken in 
your daily association with them. Make them no 
promises which you cannot fulfill; make no state- 
ments which you cannot verify. When difficulties 
arise, as occasionally they will, endeavor to be so 
well informed of all the circumstances of the case, 
that your action may be powerful and convincing, 
because just and impartial. Let the Indian see 
that you administer one law to both the white- 
skinned and the red-skinned, and that you do this 
without regard to blame or censure, and you will 
gain his confidence, because you have shown your- 
self worthy of it. The rest will be easy. Don’t 
expect too much at once, and don’t lose courage 
or patience on account of backsliding. He should 
be encouraged to work and save. The man who 
works and saves is fast leaving savagery behind 
him. You will find that the Indian has no rights 
which our people are compelled to respect. The 
benefit of laws which protect the white man are 
not extended tothe Indian. Even the courts are 
closed to him, and to secure him common justice 
and to protect him from outrage will frequently 
require all your intelligence, courage and energy.” 

How just are these words, and how applicable to 
white as well as red children. They would, witha 
little change, make an excellent address on School 
Discipline. Let us cull a few of the points. 


1. Nature is responsive to the treatment it re- 
ceives. 


2. When difficulties arise, be informed concern- 
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3. ‘Administer one law to ‘all vitheak ¢ 
blame or censure. 

4. Don’t expect too much at once. 

5. Don’t lose courage or patience on acccount of 
backsliding. 

6. Form habits of working and saving—time as 
well as money. 

7. Inculcate habits of self-reliance. 
Conclusion.—Discipline frequently requires all 
the teacher's intelligence, courage, and energy. 

We are inclined to believe that General Crook 
would have made an excellent school-master. He 
seems, at least, to have studied to some purpose 
the practice of discipline. 
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AN OUTSIDE VIEW OF THE MADISON 
MEETING. 





The Madison meeting was widely noticed by the 
political, religious, and scientific press. An intelli- 
gent view is found in August Science, which con- 
tains some spicy paragraphs. Concerning the 
more exact and scientific discussions, it says: 

‘** Worst of all were, perhaps, the dismal hours of the 
so-called philosophy of education ; anything more stul- 
tifying and anti-pedagogic than most of this cannot be 
imagined.” 

Evidently the editor has not attained the stature 
of an educational philosopher. He is living on the 
low plain of common thinkers. What views of 
grandeur are yet to be opened to his vision! He 
goes on to say: 

‘Tf a teacher can teach he can interest a convention, 
or else he is sure to have the sense to keep silent. By 
this test very few teachers were heard at Ma*ison.” 

He had the perception to take in the full meas- 
ure and position of Col. Parker. He says: 

‘‘No more earnest and inspiriting address was heard 
than Col. Parker’s, whose iconoclasm the managers 
greatly fear. He is in earnest in his work, and no man 
was heard with greater interest, though perhaps rarely 
without some feeling of strong dissent.” 

Concerning the Western and Eastern teachers, 
the editor remarks: 

‘** It is said teachers are not in the mood for earnest 
work at such assemblies. This is often true of the 
Eastern but not of the Western teachers; their enthu- 
siasm is most inspiring, and may shame, as it is rapidly — 
distancing, even the best of the more routine methods 
of the East.” 

But here comes the unkindest cut ofall. Itis’ 
too bad! : 

‘*Some of the papers admitted by the president were - 
ashame to him, and an insult to the intelligence and 
zeal of the hearers.” 

The following recommendation is referred to 
President Soldan for his careful consideration : 

‘There should be, before another meeting, a board 
of examiners to decide on the merits of papers—less 
with reference to names, and more to matter,” 

We reprint these comments for the purpose of 
showing how the outside world looks upon a con- 
vention of teachers. For many years we have 
known that they laugh and criticise. It does no 
harm; it may do good. Some things are said~ 
through ignorance, and should receive our pity ; 
other things are said in truth, and should: be ac- 
cepted as lessons. But one thing should be re 
membered by our scientific and theological breth- 
ren; it is: our meetings are neither synods nor | 
scientific associatons. We do our own businessin 
our own way, and generally with as little folly’ — 
and nonsense as is usually found among a like 
number of professional people. 


IF a person faints, place him on his back andlet _ 
him alone; he wants arterial blood to the head; — ie 

and it is easier for the heart to throw it there ina - Pe 
horizontal line than perpendicularly. “ay 

Ir you want to get instantly rid of « beastly aera 
feit, put your finger down your throat until free 
vomiting, and eat nothing for ten hours. p 

Ir you would live to purpose, and live long, live 
industriously, temperately, regularly, all the bi 
maintaining ‘‘a conscience void of offense 
God and toward man,” 
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ing all the circumstances of the case, 













'. .. Below are thoughts from thinkers, gathered at 
- __ fandom as they could be caught. We are not cer- 
 . tain the speakers are properly quoted. There 
ee. probably are mistakes. It would be a wonder if 
' .~ there should not be; but as we understood them 
_ we'present them to our readers. Here is food for 
_ awhole year’s thinking and discussion. Do not 
hastily pass these ‘‘ flashes” by, for the statements 
that produce the greatest disagreement will often 
provoke the most good. It is not always well to 
read or hear that which suits us. One great good 
_ of educational associations is that they produce 
honest dissatisfaction and investigation. We of- 
ten discuss only to be convinced that we are wrong 
just where we had always supposed we were right. 
It is good to upset self-satisfied ignorance. This is 
just what modern educational thinking is doing. 
Supt. Hinsdale said that formerly the child was 
left too much with his book; “ ya “ny too 
prominert a factor in the school ; but now is rea- 
son to inquire whether we are not making too little of 
~ the book and too much of oral instruction. Instruction 
involves discipline as well as knowledge, and however 
the teacher's talk may furnish the one it cannot furnish 
the other. Learning to learn poem. the most val- 
uable thing learned in school. e learn by doing and 
we learn to do by learning. 
: It was a principle laid down by Pestalozzi, that a 
- child must very early in life be taught the lesson that 
- exertion is indispensable for the attainment of knowl- 


























































































ge. 
The Greek simpleton who went about the streets of 
his native city with a brick from his house, as a sample 
which to sell it, was not less wise than he who car- 
ries about a high-school or college diploma as an un- 
failing evidence of his physical, mental, moral, and 
cal fitness for the every-day work and duties of 
average man.—ALSTON ELLIs, Sandusky, O. 

The work which the English race began when it 
colonized North America is destined to go on until 
every land on the earth’s surface that is not already the 
seat of an old civilization shall become English in its 
language, religion, habits, and traditions. The day is 
at hand when four-fifths of the human race will trace 
its pedigree to English forefathers. The race thus 

d over both hemispheres, and from the rising to 

e setting sun, will not fail to keep that sovereignty 
of the sea and that commercial supremacy which it be- 
gan to acquire when England first stretched its arm 
across the Atlantic to the shores of Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts. 1 believe that the time will come when it 
will be possible to speak of the United States as stretch- 
ing from pole to pole,—or, with Tennyson, to celebrate 

_ the “parliament of man and the federation of the 
world.” —JonN Fiske, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

How many of our merchants succeed? It is found 
that nineteen-twentieths of them fail. And why do 

. they fail? Because they do not make preparation. 
They go into the business without preparation—green, 
_ Taw, and—I was going to say—never get cooked ; but 
on bag a cooked pretty well.—ALston ELLIs, San- 
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We speak of the Hill of Science, and imagine ita 
lofty, rugged, dangerous mountain—like the “ Jung 
Frau” of the Alps. There are two ways of reaching its 
summit. The old way is the natural path, thorny, 
slippery, narrow, and dangerous, which can onl 
passed with many “hair-breadth ‘scapes.” Toil, 
Strength and courage are most necessary. To go by 
this natural route will develop power, courage and 
character. To go by the ‘‘ royal road,” constructed on 

_ the so-called ‘‘ New Education,” will take the traveler 
- to the top; but when he gets there, he will be as much 

of a lout as when he started. This illustrates my idea 
of the old and the new in methods of education.—Supt. 
A. B. Jonnson, Avondale, Ohio. 

. Prominent among the sentiments evolved at the 
tecent National Educational meeting at Madison, was 
that of greater favor to industrial education. Many 

_. concessions were made in this direction by educators 
prominent in other lines of instruction. The import- 

. ance of this branch of educational work was more Fully 

_ . acknowledged than ever before ; and, while the direct 

gia + od of inau ting desired innovations was not 

clearly discovered, the general result was the dawning 
of new light, giving hope of future progress. 

About all we can do for the boy may be summed up 
in a few words: (1) We can awaken in him a desire for 
knowledge ; (2) we can train his mental faculties, so 
that he can Properly contemplate others and himself ; 
(8) we can whim the avenues to common knowl- 
4 and the er opened up on all sides; (4) 

taste { 


leave him with a li for correct reading ; (5) 
__ then touch up his manners, so as to somewhat mitigate 
 __. the ferocity of the lower classes and the barbarous ex- 


at veness and greed of the upper classes ; (6) elevate 
morals ; give him’ 6 li ining in the 
duties of citizenship.—Dr. Mayo. 


ublic schools will hide from their wrath 
and the = c-school system will stand the pride and 

. e ing needed to-day is that which 
shows the pu il how to study, how to the 


Some day the people will arse in their might; the| I 


ded, rather than . -in their memory so much 
that is taught in schools.—CuarLes T. Barnes, Little 


The cultivation of taste is the chief aim in the school 
study of literature ; but the great defect in the work as 


generally conducted is that, while the pupil learns cer- | j 


tain facts about the poetry he reads, he does not acquire 
the ability to 7 intelligently of try in general. 
His taste is in no sense a critic. To train boys and 
girls to the “ critical habit,” one wants a supply of prac- 
tical in matters of taste, the answers to which 
are not given, but which they must work out for them- 
selves.—W. J. RoL¥re. Cambridge, Mass. 

In the effort to secure verbal accuracy they have lost 
their power of expression. Is there a remedy? Yes. (1) 
Begin early to overcome the mechanical difficulties. (2) 
Impress pupils with the importance of something to say 
ina mar hts 5 intelligible manner. (3) Do all thoroughly. 
In the second place do not require a boy or girl to write 
compositions until these difficulties of pen have been 
overcome,—Dr. A. 8. Hitt, Prof. Rbetoric, Harvard 
College. 

The benefit of Associations consists in receiving and 
giving inspirations from what we hear and see.—PRIN- 
CIPAL SLOcuM, Corning, N. Y. 


In the old idea the method of teaching was quantity, 
and everything was done by the expression of thought. 
In the new idea it is character, not quantity, that is 
sought—the book for the child, not the child for the 
book—and the kindergarten is the battleground of lib- 
erty and freedom.—CoL. PARKER. 

We need more of the man than the manner—more of 
the scholar than the school.—PrincipaL Hunt, Little 
Falls, N. Y 


There is the same reason why the professional teacher 
should have a knowledge of psychology, as there is that 
the professional physician should be well versed in 
physiology. The teacher’s art is addressed to the 
mind.—Pror. W. H. Payne, University of Michigan. 
In the National Association the bicycle was described 
as two cranks, one of which sits on the wheel and moves 
the other. Another speaker said that Sampson’s weapon 
was the jaw-bone cf an ass, and there are many lesser 
Sampsons in the school-room whose chief instrument 
of use is the bone of the same kind of animal. 

Not reformation is the word, but formation. 

North Carolina pays $2,400,000 internal revenue 
yearly—nearly as much as Massachusetts, $1,000,000 
more than all New England, excluding Massachusetts, 
and ten times as much as Kansas. The Northern States 
have received eighty-eight millions in public lands, the 
South only eight millions. 

What is moral pertains to the will rather than to the 
intellect, and is a matter of training into good habits. 
—Dr. W. T. Harris, Concord, Mass, 


A correct use of language comes largely from habit. 
A child who seldom hears or sees incorrect forms of 
speech, seldom uses them ; and, on the other hand, the 
child who is surrounded by what may be termed an at- 
mosphere of incorrect English, seldom uses language 
well, whether he studies its grammar or not. The best 
way to teach a pupil to use language well is to require 
him te use it on all proper occasions in expressing his 
ideas concerning something with which he is familiar. 
I recommend that the first steps be taken in the line 
of story-telling. Children love stories, and from their 
earliest days are fed on them by mothers and nurses. 
This natural love for stories should be utilized in the 
school-room and made the medium for many a valuable 
lesson.—R. C. MeTcaLF, Supervisor Boston Schools, 

The joy of growing is the discovery of truth. 

progress in this world depends on the discovery 
and application of truth. 

The imagination is the foundation of the spiritual 
life and leads to the conception of the real and true ; 
the truc leads to the beautiful, and the beautiiul 
to the good. 

Nothing should be done for the sake of the thing 
done, but for the mental growth. 

We do not see with our eyes; they are mere tele- 
scopes through which we look. We see with the mind 
and by the powers of observation acquired by training. 
—CoL. PARKER. 

The sound of hammers, files, saws, and planes, and 
the racket and creaking of machinery, are incongruous 
and out of place where mental work is to be done. For 
myself, I desire to see inaugurated a more thorough 
and practical system of ——. system which shall 
connect the life of the school with the life of the 
world; but I deprecate the shallow charlatanry that 
would fill the quiet retreat of learning with this clank 
and clatter of machinery, and transform a conclave of 
scholars into a caravansary of pleasure.—Hon. J. W. 
PATTERSON, Supt. New Hampshire Schools. 

Normal sch2ols are still largely engaged in doing 
ror work.—StTaTE INsTITUTE ConDUCTOR Bouton, 

This is a fact. But can it be helped ?—EpIToR. 

In many parts of New York school-houses are unfit 
for use,—INSTITUTE CONDUCTOR EUGENE BouToN, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 

is is another fact. Let it be published to the ever- 
lasting shame of the Empire State.—EbITor. 
The bighest duty of the teacher is to build character. 
have no confidence in the system of moral trainin 
that rests its hopes upon human agencies. The mo 
code of an ple is found in their religious belief. 
The great object is to make the conscience regal. Re- 
ligion must be the basis of all moral training. 

There seems to be something wrong; the teacher 





over any cubyect , thus giving power to absorb at pleas- 
ure all the wledge as required, when 








charges it upon the parent, and the parant ch arges it 
upon the teacher, I believe that pupils are put to sleep 
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in the primary never to waken.—Svupt. R. Mo- 
MILLEN, Youn . 

The old methods made the text-book the chief instru- 
ment in acquiring an education, In my own recollec- 
tion, the college fessor took the text-book and 

udged of the student’s proficiency in a given subject 
y the fidelity with which he recited the words of the 
book. ‘There is no substitute for hard, unremitting 
toil; but this element of labor can be retained in the 
openten ‘‘New Education.”—Dr. JoHN Hancock, 
io. 

A lawyer brings up his son to the profession, and a 
doctor looks forward bo the time when his son can take 
charge of his practice ; but what professor ever thought 
of bringing up bis son to fill the profession of a teacher ? 
—Miss Harriet 8, KEELER, Cleveland. 

The public schools were founded to prepare children 
for citizenship.— Grorck H. Martin, Bridgewater, 


There are still a few old fogies who build better 
barns for their cattle than schoolhouses for their chil- 
dren. They have just enough life to keep them from 
interment. They still insist that the former days were 
better than these, and ask the need of a new education, 
—Pror. EUGENE Bouton. 

Water cannot rise above its level. Neither can 
thought rise above its language.—Pror. A. H. DuNDON, 
New York, 

The intellect freezes without the heart to warm it.— 
J. M. Minne, Cortland. 

Moral education is an “infinite question,” opening 
very fast. 

If a girl hates arithmetic and loves music, somebody 
should see to her.—Pror. CowLgs, Elmira, N. Y., Fe- 
male College. 

In what way ? who? and when? If she hates arith- 
metic, should she be made to study it? We need more 
hight on this important subject.—Ep1Tor. 

How have we obtained the best school-books, from 
practice or theory? Whence comes theory but prac- 
tice ?—PRINCIPAL VERRILL, Franklin, N. Y. 

This hits the nail on the head, and is just in the line 
of the best educational thought.—Ep1Tor. 


> 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


IMPROVING VACATION. 


By H. 8. Bowers. 

The teacher mistakes the value of vacation and 
nature of rest, who spends the summer listlessly 
doing nothing. Rest, resuscitation, recuperation, 
do not mean aimless idleness. 

True, the regular work of the school-room should 
be given up, and constant care forgotten; but there 
are other lines of work which may be pursued with 
profit. A change of exercise gives more genuine 
rest and recreation than does long continued idle- 
ness. 

Let every teacher decide for himself how he may 
best spend the vacation, to secure physical rest and 
intellectual growth. Devote a little time to profes- 
sional reading. Become well acquainted with one 
or two great educators not already studied. Have 
you studied Herbert Spencer on ‘“ Education”; 
Swett’s ‘‘ Methods of Teaching”; Colonel Parker’s 
“Talks on Teaching”? Are you acquainted with 
the views of Wickersham, Page, Payne, Kellogg, 
Northrop, Mahew, Barnard, Horace Mann, Pesta- 
lozzi? Are you as well posted in mental philosophy 
and psychology as one in your profession should 
be? Has your general reading been so extensive 
and so constant that you can wisely direct that 
of your pupils into desirable lines of general and 
current literature ¢ 

Surely these questions will lead you to the con- 
clusion that there is something you should study 
during vacation. Do not attempt too much, but 
do not neglect the whole. 





TuE fifteen great American inventions of world- 
wide adoption are: 1. The cotton-gin. 2. The 
planing-machine. 3. The grass-mower and reaper. 
4. The rotary printing-press. 5. Navigation by 
steam. 6. The hot-air engine. 7. The sewing- 
machine. 8. The India rubber industry. 9. The 
machine manufacture of horse-shoes. 10. The 
sand blast for carving. 11. The gauge-lathe. 12. 
The grain elevator. 13. Artificial ice making on a 
large scale. 14. The electro-magnet and its prac- 
tical application. 15. The telephone. 

Obtain descriptions and pictures of eavh of these. 
Ask the children to find out about (1) the purpose 
of the invention; (2) the construction of the ma- 
chine; (3) its action; (4) its accomplishments, spe- 
cific and general, as the effect of the cotton-gin 
upon the advancement, civilizalion, educational 
and social condition of the South. Have composi- 
tions written embodying these. 
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For the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 
A COLOR LESSON. 


FOR VERY SMALL PUPILS. 


Send to paper dealers or paper-box factories for 
bright-colored paper. Let the red, blue, and yel- 
low be standard colors. Cut out a two-inch square 
of each color for chart use, and smaller squares for 
the pupils; paste these small squares upon blank 
visiting-cards. They can be obtained at very little 
cost from card or paper factories. Have an envel- 
ope for each row of seats, and place in one envel- 
ope 48 many cards as there are pupils in the row. 
Have some red, some blue, and some yellow ones 
in each envelope. Have a large sheet of thick 
white paper hung up before the class. Distribute 
the cards. 

“Tam going to put a square on this sheet of pa- 
per. When I do so, all those who have the same 
color on their cards may stand and hold up their 
cards. All whocan tell what color this is may raise 
their hands. Johnnie may tell. All who can name 
something in this room that is blue may stand ” 
Let each sit after he is allowed to name the object. 
Take down the blue square; put a red one in its 
place, ‘‘ Those who have this color on their cards 
may stand. Mary may tell what color this is. 
Those who can name something they have at 
home that is red may stand. Those who have this 
color on their cards may stand. Alice may tell the 
name of this color. All who have seen something 
yellow may stand. Jane may rise and tell the girl 
who sits next her what color she has on her card. 
That girl may tell the next what color she has,” etc. 

Note —If the form of a square has been taught, 
Jane may say. ‘*I have a red square on my card.” 
Let the cards be held where all can see them. 

Place the red card on the chart again. Ask the 
name, and write ‘‘ red” on the board. After cards 
are collected and slates distributed, let each write 
the word several times. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A READING LESSON. 


Some morning when the regular lesson in the 
reader is one of Daniel Webster's soul-stirring ad 
dresses, lay aside the reading books for two or 
three days, and make a study of Webster and his 
times. Havean outline prepared of the different 
topics you will take up in the study, and give them 
to different members of the class to be looked up. 

The following could be so modified as to be suit- 
able for different grades of advanced classes : 

DANIEL WEBSTER. 

a. EvENTS OF HIS TiME.— War of 1812; Embargo; 
Nullification ; State Rights. 

b. BrioGRaPHIcAL Sketcu.—Early life ; Political 
life ; Professional career; Private life ; Biograph- 
ical anecdotes, 

c. COLLATFRAL Reapinas.—Speech in reply to 
Mr. Haines; Eulogy on Adams and Jefferson; Ora- 
tion at the laying of the corner stone of the Bunker 
Hil) monument ; Oration on the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

d. Supstots For Essays. -Nullification ; Web- 
ster’s influence on American politics; The charac- 
ter of Daniel Webster. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
PHILOSOPH:) LESSON—NO. IIT. 


BASE OF SUPPORT. 

Tell the pupils to place a book upright upon their 
desks. Then to balance another book across the 
top of it. Which of these is the support? Point 
to the bottom of the support. The bottom of a 
support is called the base. Place a sheet of paper 
undernenth the books and draw a line around the 
base, upon the paper. Place two books upright. 
Place another book across the top of thetwo. What 
is now the support of the book? Draw aline around 
the base of this support. How does this base com- 
pare with the other base?” Furnish each with a 
piece of chalk and let them stand forward. 

“Stand with your feet close together, toes 
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What is the base of the support? Stoop and draw 
a line around the base of your support. Move your 
toes out. Now drawa line around your base of 
support. How does this base compare with the 
other? In which position do you stand most firmly? 
How could you enlarge your base still more?” 

Draw two lamps on the board, one with small, 
one with large standard. Leta pupil mark the 
extent of the base with vertical lines. Ask which 
of these lamps would overturn’ most easily. Ask 
them to think of the reason for this and report at 
next recitation. Let them draw outlines of vases 
on their slates, and mark extent of bases with ver- 
tical lines. 

THE LINE OF DIRECTION. 

Experiments.—Fasten a string to a small weight. 
With a tack fasten the other end of the string to a 
board at the center of gravity. With one hand 
raise the board from any point and with the other 
mark upon the board with chalk the direction of 
the string. This mark will show the line of direc- 
tion. 

Remove the string, keeping the board in exactly 
the same position. Hold a piece of chalk of differ- 
ent color lightly against the board at the bottom 
of the line of direction. Suddenly let go of the 
board. Examine the new mark made upon the 
board.; 

Question.—What does this mark show as to the 
direction which the c. g. took in falling? Do you 
see any reason for the term, line of direction ? 

Find the line of direction when the board is sus- 
pended from another point. Place the board upon 
a support, with the string and weight still attached. 
Notice where the vertical lines marking the extent 
oj the base of this support would come. Begin to 
pres upon one corner of the board. Notice the ef- 
fect upon the line of direction. Notice where the 
line of direction is when the board falls. Place the 
board upon a support having a wider base—the 
standard of a lamp, or one resembling it. Repeat 
the experiment, and notice where the line of direc- 
tion is with reference to the base when the board 
falls. 

Find the c. g. in a chalk, or cigar-box. Fasten 
the string and weight to the box at the c. g. Mark 
the extent of the base with chalk. Gradually tip 
the box and notice the position of the line of direc- 
tion when the box falls 

Question.—When does a body begin to fall ? How 
may the stability of a body be increased or dimin- 
ished ¢ 


FOR THE GEOGRAPHY CLASS. 








THE NEW FREE STATE ON THE CONGO 


The Congo river and its tributaries drains nearly 
all Central Africa. This vast region has been ex- 
plored by Henry M. Stanley, under the auspices of 
the International Association of Central Africa. He 
reported the country rich in gums, ivory, rubber, 
camphor, and other articles of high commercial 
value, and of almost unequaled fertility ; the popula- 
tion dense and industrious; the Congo navigable for 
the largest merchant steamers a distance of one 
hundred and twenty miles to the falle. This soon 
brought traders thither, and a considerable trade 
has already sprung up, carried on by the English, 
French, Dutch, and Belgians. But one of the 
greatest obstacles to trade, next to the inaccessi- 
bility of the Upper Congo region, was the heavy 
customs everywhere levied by the cupidity of petty 
chiefs. To overcome this difficulty, the Associa- 
tion proposed to establish a chain of stations across 
the continent, secure territory around these cen 
tral points, and open the whole interior to the 
trade of the world. Stanley was commissioned to 
dothis work. He transported three small steamers 
beyond the falls, and with these is perfecting the ex- 
ploration of the river and its tributaries and es- 
tablishing trading-posts in the far interior. As 
soon as this was done the Association was to 
transfer all these stations and territory to a free 
state. It is announced that the time is at hand for 
this transfer, and that the new government will 


shortly be organized. 


formation of the proposed Central African State, 
except, perhaps, France. Her only reason for this 
is that the Association has a clause in its constitu- 
tion which promises that, if its purpose to found 
an independent state be defeated, it will give 
France the first bid for its territory. This clause 
make the other Powers careful not to oppose the 
design of the Association. Germany and the United 
States have both expressed the intention of wel- 
coming the International Association’s new state, 

The Congo Republic or Confederation is intended 
to be an independent, self-governing state. But a 
purely native government would be impossible ; 
no chief or king of that region is to be thought of 
as head of so large and important a state. Civili- 
zation must furnish the governor and council, and 
the chiefs must be used as tribal or village rulers. 
It may be necessary, however, to establish a pro- 
tectorate over the commerce, 

The new state will be able to start with a fine ex- 
chequer. All the invested capital of the Interna- 
tional Association, the income of which has been 
sufficient to defray the expenses of Stanley’s work, 
will be transferred to the government as soon as it 
is organized, and perhaps further funds will be 
raised as they are required. Vast improvements 
will be needed, and the natives can hardly be ex- 
pected to raise much in the way of taxes, The 
scheme has great difficulties ; but it seems to 
promise success. The missionaries will give it 
their powerful co operation. Their work, accord- 
ing to Stanley’s lieutenant, Captain Braconnier, is 
very valuable. He says they are ‘‘ doing good ed- 
ucational work, and instilling civilized notions into 
the people.” The Association has had great diffi- 
culties to overcome in this undertaking. Not to 
speak of the natural difficulties of dealing with 
savage tribes, securing cessions from them, opening 
roads through almost inaccessible regions, and 
facing the perils of an unfriendly climate, a vast 
bill of expense was involved. Stanley had a costly 
outfit, a long pay-roll, and a heavy hospital bill. 
He had to build roads, buy lands, and establish 
stations. AlJl the funds for these purposes were 
contributed by members of the Association, which 
did not expect, nor hasit had, one penny in return. 


but a purely benevolent one. It opens the sta- 
tions, but it does not engage in trade. It welcomes 
the world to the opportunities which it has created, 
and is satisfied. 


+ 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOW LEAD PENCILS ARE MADE. 


EOR SPECIAL EXEROISE. 


Graphite from which pencils are made is seldom 
found so free from impurities as to be suitable for 
pencils. The purest is found in the Cumberland 
mines, England. The graphite is mixed with white 
clay and pulverized by grinding. Moisture is add- 
ed until the mixture is reduced to a paste about as 
thick as putty. The paste is pressed into dies the 
size of the pencil lead, and baked. The shade of 
the pencil is regulated by the amount of clay 
used 


The cedar used for the pencils comes principally 
from the swamps of Flvrida, and is obtained en- 
tirely from fallen trees. The wood is delivered in 
blocks sawed to pencil lengths, some thick, to re- 
ceive the lead, and others thin, for the piece that 
is glued over the lead. The blocks are sawed for 
four pencils each, and grooved by a saw for the 
place where the lead is to lie. The leads are kept 
in hot glue, and are placed in the grooves as the 
blocks are ready. When that is done, the thin 
block is glued fast to the thick one. When dry, 
the blocks are run through a machine that cute 
the pencils apart. Then they are run through a 


machine that shapes and burnishes them, andthey . 


are ready to be tied in bunches, boxed, and put 
out. > 


IF you are conscious of being in a passion, keep 
your mouth shut, for words increase it. Manya 








person has dropped dead ina rage. 


It is not a stock company established for profit, 










































































































































be ‘severely whip 





FOR CHILDREN IN FIRST YEAR. 

Give the children bags of beans. Ask them to 
place one bean on the desk. How many beans 
must you place with it to make two? Have them 
recite, ‘‘ One and one make two.” Ask what may 
be written on the board. The teacher may write 
1+1= 2. 

The signs used should be previously explained, 
so the children will be perfectly familiar with 
them. 

Who can give an example using these numbers ? 

Make it four beans. How did you doit? What 
must be written on the board? Who can give an 
example ? 

Recite, ‘‘ Two and two make four.” 

Make it four beans. How did you doit? What 
must be written on the board? What sign must 
be used now? Why? Give an example. Recite, 
—‘* One from four leaves three.” 

Make it six: How did you do it? What must 
be written on the board? Give an example. Re- 
cite,—‘* Three and three make six.” 

Make it four. What did you do? What must 
be written on the board? Who has an example 
ready ? Recite,—‘' Two from six leaves four.” 

Make it eight. What did you do? Who can 
tell what to write on the board? Whocan give an 
example? Recite,—‘‘ Four and four make eight.” 

Make it five. How did you do it? What must 
be written on the board ? Who has an example? 
Recite,—‘ Three from eight leaves five.” 

Make it ten. What did youdo? What must be 
written on the board ? Who has an example. Re- 
cite,—‘‘ Five and five make ten.” —_ 

In giving examples, if the children name the 
same articles or objects too often, the teacher may 
ask, who can think of something else ? The teacher 
may also suggest objects, or name them, letting 
the children supply the numbers and answers. 


The board work will be thus : 
1+1=2. 
2 x 2=4., 
4—1=83. 
3+3=6. - 
6—2=4. 
4+4=8. 
8—3=5. 
5+5= 10. 


For seat-work the teacher may erase the signs, 
and let the children copy upon slate and supply 
them ; then the answers may be erased and the 
children required to supply them; then each column 
of number separately.—From ‘‘ Education by 
Doing.” . 

ProGrEss.—‘* The world do move” is the belief 
not only of Pastor Jasper, of Richmond, Va., but 
of us all. Looking back to the practice of early 
New England, we find many things which seem 
astonishing to us, viewed in the light of the nine- 
teenth century. In those old times, ‘‘doing servile 
work,” such as are not works of piety,” and ‘‘pro- 
fane discourse or talk,” ‘rude and irreverent be- 
havior,” were all] punishable offences. No vessel 
was allowed to leave the port on the first day of the 
week, nor to pass any town where public worship 
was maintained. Persons walking, recreating and 
disporting themselves in. the streets, wharves or 
fields in the time of public-worship, a mother kiss- 
ing her baby, a father playing with his children, 
laugbing and joking, were all punishable offences. 
The terms they used toward the peaceable and in- 
offensive Quakers were these gentle ones: ‘ Blas- 
phemous heretics,” ‘‘ this pernicious sect,” and 
their tenets were called ‘‘ dangerous and horrid.” 
To entertain a Quaker was to be whipped. A male 
Quaker who a second time offended by coming into 
the jurisdiction should for the first offence ‘* have 
one of his ears cut off, and be kept at work in the 
house of correction till he can be sent away at his 





own charge, and for the second to have the other 


A woman for the same offence was to 
” and kept at the house of 
correction, and for the third offence, “ they shall 
have their tongues bored through.” 


cut off.” 


* — Oh, do not their trusting hearts wantonly spurn ! 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS. 


A CONCERT EXERCISE FOR TEACHER AND PUPILS. 
Morro—All. The righteous man is merciful to his 
beast.— Bible. 
Teacher— 
A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 
But brutal actions show a brutal mind: 
Remember He who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason formed him mute. 
He can’t complain, but God’s all-seeing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty, and hears him cry, 
He was designed thy servant, not thy drudge ; 
And know that his creator is thy judge. 
School— 
Be kind to dumb creatures, be gentle, be true, 
For food and protection they look up to you ; 
For affection and help to your bounty they turn. 








Teacher— 
They answered me sternly, “Thy knowledge is 
mortal ; 
Thou hear’st not as we must, the plaints without 
tongue : 


The wrongs that come beating the crystalline portal, 

Inflicted by mortals on those who are dumb.” 
School— ; 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine 

sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—COwPER. 


Teacher— 
Mine enemy’s dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire.—SHAKESPEARE. 
School— 
Open thy lips and speak, 
Protect the dumb and weak, 
Their cause maintain. 
Why should we them abuse? 
Why these kind friends misuse ? 
O! let us never choose 
To cause them pain. 
—SIDNEY HERBERT. 


Teacher—Some animals are so faithful that I hesitate 
to call them brutes, and therefore designate them as 
members of the mute creation.—LORD ERSKINE. 


School—He that can look with pleasure upon the 
agonies of an unoffending and unresisting animal, will 
soon learn to view the sufferings of a fellow-creature 
with indifference.—Dr. PARR. 


Teacher—Animals are every day perishing under the 
hands of barbarity, without notice and without mercy ; 
famished as if hunger was an evil; mauled as if they 
had no sense of pain; and hurried about incessantly 
from day to day as if excessive toil were no plague, or 
extreme fatigue were no degree of suffering; surely 
the sensibility of brutes entitles them to a milder treat- 
ment than they usually meet with from hard and un- 
thinking wretches.—A,. DEAN. 

School— 

Dare to be kind and true, 
Give each dumb thing its due, 
Win them in love to you 

By God’s own laws. 


Teacher— 
He prayeth well who loveth well 


Both man and bird and beast. 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. —COLERIDGE. 


All— 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


LThese can be used by the live teacher after mo 
or they can be written out and distributed am 
one may be written on the black-board each day.] 

THE noblest courage is the courage to do right.—Livy. 

BiGgoTRY murders religion to frighten fools with her 
ghost.—CorTrTon. 

Ir is better to sit with a wise man in prison than a 
fool in paradise.-—Russian. 

HE must be a wise man himself who is capable of dis- 
tinguishing one.—DIOGENES. 

SILENCE is a figure of speech unansweruble, short, 
cold, but terribly severe.—PARKER. 

MEN show their character in nothing more clearly 





exercises, 
e class, or 





Work for some good be it ever so slowly, 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly, 
Labor, all labor is noble and holy ! 
THE talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you oan do well, without a thought of fame.—q, 
W. LONGFELLOW. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK.—ENDING AUGUST 11. 





July 15.—Gen. Diaz was declared President of Mexico.—Ten 
families in New Jersey were poisoned by meat cooked in a cop 
per kettle.—Three Fresh-air Fund parties left the city. 

July 16.—Thirty thoueand rebels are on the way to Dovigola.— 
Judge Blandin, Cleveland, delivered an opinion sustaining the 
liquor law. 

July 17.—Dynamite intended to be used in assassinating the 
Czar, was discovered at Moscow.—Report received that Greely 
and six of his party were rescued June 22nd, near the mouth o 
Smith’s Sound. , 

July 29.—Residents sre fleeing from Marseilles and Toulon. 

July 20.—Dr. Lewis Swift, of Rochester, has discovered a new 
comet. 

July 21.—Trade unions in London protest against the rejection 
of the Franchise bill by the Lords. 

July 22.—Queen Victoria sent congratulations to Prest. Arthur 
upon the rescue of the Greely survivors.—The monument to 
Beethoven was unveiled in Central Park. 

July 23.—The Prohibition National Convention met in Pitts- 
burg. 

July 24.—The number of deaths in southern France from chol- 
era is decreasing.—The Prohibition Convention nominated ex- 
Governor St. John for President. 

July 26.—The Greely Relief squadron sailed from St. Johns.-- 
Mrs. Langtry embarked for England. 

July 27.—Mass meetings in favor of prohibition were held. 

July 28 —Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, arrived in 
London. 

July 30.—President Grevy is reported ill. 

Aug. 1.—Greely Relief Expedition arrived at Portsmouth. 

Aug 5.—The royal palace at Athens took fire.—President Arthur 
arrived in the Catskills.—The corner stone of the Bartholdi statue 
was laid. 

Aug. 6.—English cholera appeared at Northampton. 

Aug. 7.—Troops are about to enter Indian Territory to remove 
intruders.— The Greely fleet arrived at New York. 

Aug. 8.—The bodies of the dead members of the Greely party 
were received at Governor's Island. 

Aug. 9.—Kelung, a Chinese town, was captured by the French. 
—The Texas fever and pleuro-pneumonia discovered among 
cattle in Lancaster, Penn. 

Aug. 10.—An earthquake shock was felt iu N. Y., N. J.. Penn., 
Conn., R. I., and Mass. 

Aug. 11.—A Wall street bank closed its doors on account of a 
defaulting cashier. 





ll 


INTERESTING FACTS. 





BENEDICT ARNOLD’s descendants are now among the 
most highly esteemed residents of Leeds and Grenville, 
Canada. 


A GIRL pupil in the drawing class of an Omaha con- 
vent school was punished for banging the hair of St. 
Cecilia. 

BIscuItTs without leaven could be made light and deli- 
cious of dough mixed with the fresh-drawn water from 
Congress Spring, Saratoga, years ago, since when it has 
lost some strength of effervescence. 

THE Aztecs, before the conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, recognized the value of trees for the main- 
tenance of moisture and the promotion of irrigation. 
Their law contained severe penalties against the destruc- 
tion of forests. 

Since 1875 the number of newspapers and periodical 
publications of all sorts in Japan have increased from 
156 to 2,000! There are five important journals; but 
Dr. Yano’s is the only one which contains literary 
articles. Its issue is about 20,000. 

A MAN employed at the station of Tarascon, having 
been bitten by a mad dog, was sent to Pasteur, who de- 
clined to receive him, saying that he had not pushed his 
researches far enough to make things certain, and with- 
out this his conscience would not permit him to operate 
on a man, 

A THIEF at Altoo, Mich., put the contents of a hen 
house into a bag, and was surprised next day, on dump- 
ing the fowls for sale at a market, to see that they con- 
sisted of two three-legged hens, a double-headed duck, 
and a nearly headless goose. He had taken the stock of 
a traveling museum. 

Your answer in regard to the capital of West Virginia, 
in No. 15 of present volume of SCHOOL JOURNAL, is cor- 
rect so far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
Our Legislature, at its session in the winter of 1879, 
changed the location of the capital from Wheeling to 
Charleston, and the removal takes place May 1, 1885. 





than by what they think laughable.—GOETHE. 


New buildings are being erected at Charleston. 


but in passing over it he is superior.—Bacon. - 
PROSPERITY is no test of character; it is adversity 7 fel 
that finds us out. ars 


yo 
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- EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Our subscribers will confer a favor and add to the interest of 
this paper by sending us fresh items of educational news. . 


NEW YORE CITY. 


Miss J. Imogen Howard was appointed July 9th to 
the position of Principal of Evening School No. 81, for 
term of 1884-85. 

A majority of the committee think that the amount 
now paid to the assistant clerks is too large in propor- 
tion to the duties to be performed; that it is possible 
and expedient to dispense with the services of two of 
the assistants, and that the salaries should be arranged 
in successive grades which shall remain fixed, and to 
which clerks may be from time to time assigned. It 
recommends $2,000 as the maximum salary, this being 

. the salary of male vice-principals in the schools. “ It 
does not seem just that any of our assistant clerks should 
receive a larger salary than can be paid under our by- 
laws to a male vice-principal, no matter how skillful or 
experienced he may be. It will be very difficult to per- 
suade our teachers that the services of assistant clerks 
are more valuable than their own, or should be paid at 
a higher rate.” The minority report objected to this, 
and the matter was laid over. 


The American Kindergarten Society has established a 
Free Kindergarten in Mr. Pentacost’s Church, West 
Thirty-fourth street, and will organize others in various 
parts of the city during vacation. Help is needed for 
the work. Food, clothing, books, and especially con- 
tributions of money, are earnestly requested. Several 
hundred ladies will be required as teachers in the au- 
tumn, and the summer session of the American Kinder- 
garten Normal School, beginning Aug. 14th will give 
them an + pomp to prepare for the various posi- 
tions which are offered. Address Emily M. Coe, Pres- 
ident of the Society, room 70, Bible House, N. Y. Miss 
Coe gave a series of illustrated kindergarten lectures 
in Southern Pennsylvania during July. 


ELSEWHERE. 


Daxota.—The Lincoln County Normal Institute will 
be held in Canton, Aug. 20-30, 

KEnTucKy.—The Masonic Institute, Somerset, Almon 
— Principal, begins Sept. 1st, 1884 ; ends June 5th, 





ILLINOIS.—Fulton County Teachers’ Summer Institute 
meets at Lewistown Aug. 4th, and continues three 
weeks. Instructors, J. W. Cook, State Normal Univer- 
sity ; J. P. Yoder, Bushnel public schools ; E. E. Brown, 
Belvidere public schools; E. R. Boyer, Co. Supt.—An 
Institute will be held at Murphysboro, Aug. 11th, and 
continue two weeks, conducted by Dr. Robert Allyn, 
of the Southern Illinois Normal. John M. Reeder, Co. 
Supt.—The Franklin County Teachers’ Institute is to be 
held in Benton, Aug. 18th to 29th. Instructors, Profs. 
R. D. Swain and H. C. Rogers. Charles D. Threlkeld, 
Co. Supt. 

Wis.—The regular examinations of teachers for Grant 
ree be held as follows : Boscobel, in connection 
with the Institute, Aug. 9-16 : Potosi, in connection with 
the Institute, Aug. 23-30; Hazel Green, Sept. 11-12; 
Platteville, Sept. 15-16 ; Montfort, Sept. 17-18 ; Muscoda, 
Sept. 19-20 ; Fennimore, Sept. 22-23 ; Mount Hope, Sept. 
24-25 ; Bloomington, Sept. 26-27 ; Cassville, Sept. 29-30 ; 
Lancaster, Oct. 1-2. Charles L. Harper, Co. Supt.— 
Eau Claire County Institute, Aug. 18th to 224, conduc- 
tors, Prof. J. B. Thayer, of River Falls, and Prof. M. S. 
Frawley, of Eau Claire. Examinations, Eau Claire, 
Aug. 25th, Augusta, Sept. 2d. Mrs. Bessie M. Shaver, 
Co, Supt. 

Micu.—O., J. Stillwell remains at Alma for another 
year.—J. W, Ewing has been re-elected superintendent 
at Ionia schools, at a salury of $1,400.--Supt. J. 8. Crom- 
bie is retained at Big Rapids for another year at $1,800, 
an advance of $50.—A. D. Waldron, of Ada, succeeds 
Mr. Rogers as principal of schools at Richland, at a sal- 
ary of $600.—Prof. F. O. Wickham goes as Supt. to 
Howard City schools for the ensuing year.—Supt. G. A. 
Ossinga has been tendered the position of Supt. of the 
Three Rivers schools at a salary of $1,200. Miss Lamb 
has been promoted from assistant in high school to the 
principalship, in place of Miss Stone.—The Teachers’ 
Asscciation of St. Ignace, completed its organization 
rites | evening, May 30th. Its objects are: 1. Profes- 
sional improvement ; 2. Better acquaintance with each 
other and with each others ideas and methods ; 3. Gen- 
eral intellectual culture. Its officers are Pres., Ambro 
Bettes ; Vice-Pres., G. A. McAlpine ; Sec’y., Miss Alice 
Hedges: Executive Com.: Miss H. O, Culver, Miss 
Mary C. Hulbert, Miss Ella Furlong. 

Wass. TER.—The program of the teachers’ institute 

held at Goldendale, August 12th, 18th, 14th, consisted 
of : ‘* Primary reading ; chart, first and second reader,” 
by Mrs. A. E. man; ‘‘ How to secure punctuality, 
good deportment, and attention,” discussion opened by 
H. C. Clark; *‘Primary Geography,” Miss Martha 
Helms ; ‘‘ How to teach the four fundamental rules of 
arithmetic,”. Mr. F. M. Mitchell ; ‘‘How to cultivate 
manvers and morals,” J. T. Eshelman ; ‘‘ Common frac- 
tions,” Miss Anna Hannon; ‘‘ Temperaments,” W. R. 
Neal; ** Penmanship,” H. C. PhillipS; ‘* What consti- 
tutes a good teacher,” N. B. Brooks ; *‘ Pure air; Venti- 
lation,” Dr. Hensel; ‘‘Mutual duties of parents and 
teachers,” Miss M. L. Pitman; ‘Oral. mmar,” Miss 
Sadie Murphy ; *‘ Physical geography,” Miss Hensel ; 
‘““Composing and declaiming,” F. D. Eschelman; 
** Square and cube root.” W. A. Wash; ‘‘ Teaching his- 
tory,” R. W. Miller; ‘“‘ Physiology,” Dr. Beebe ; “Gram- 
mar, Analysis,” Miss Kate Cameron; General discus- 
sions, including : ‘‘How to Improve our Common 
Schools,” ‘‘ Use of the Dictionary,” ‘*‘ Why should Teach- 
ers attend the Institute,” etc. Examination of teachers 
by W. R. Neal, county schoo] superintendent. 





_ New York Srate.—It was voted at the last meeting 
of the Warren County Teachers’ Association, that a 
course of professional study be taken up, and that Phy 
siology and hygiene be assigned for next meeting. 
committee appointed to sketch an outline of work and 
make such suggestions as they deemed best, recom- 
mend the careful study of soune good text-book, such as 
Brand’s published by Shewell & Leach ; Steele’s, by A. 
8. Barnes & Co. ; Hutchinson’s ‘‘ Laws of Health,” pub- 
lished by Clark & Maynard ; Tracy’s, by D. Appleton & 
Co. ; also the special study of the following topics with 
reference to their discussson at the next meeting of the 
association, with the object of learning the best methods 
of teaching the same: 1. The Skeleton and the Erect 
Carriage of the Body ; 2. The Muscles and their Devel- 
opment; 3. The Care of the Skin; 4. Food and Drink ; 
5. Digestion ; 6. Circulation, Respiration, Sleep; 7 The 
Nervous System, Eyesight, Alcohol, Narcotics A train- 
ing class will be organized August 25th, and the follow- 
ing course of instruction given by Principal William J. 
Ballard, of Jamaica, L. I., and Principal Sherman Wil 
liams, of Glens Falls, N. Y., Calisthenics, with talk ; 
Physics and Chemistry, or Primary Work ; Physiology; 
Recess ; Dumb-bell exercises ; Bookkeeping or Primary 
work ; Botany or U. S. History ; Exercises with wands. 
—The industrial and educational union is doing good 
work in Buffalo, in the way of righting the wrongs of 
working women and providing indigents and others 
with employment and necessaries, The donation fund 
now amounts to over $700. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—P. J. Gough and E. F. Dowling, of 
Hazle township, taught normal classes during the sum- 
mer vacation.—A high school building, to consist of 
six rooms, is being erected in Plymouth borough.—B. 
J. Mooney has been re-elected district superintendent of 
Hazle township.—Supt. J. 8. Grimes was re-elected 
superintendent of Columbia county, by a vote of 72 
against 2.—Hazleton borough is erecting a new school 
building, consisting of four rooms.—David A. Harman 
was re-elected superintendent of Hazleton borough. and 
his salary increased to $1,400 per annum,—Miss H. E 
Brooks, ex-superintendent of Lackawanna county. re- 
cently issued a work entitled ‘‘ The Outlines of Civil 
Government.”—A six weeks’ normal school, under the 
direction of Prof. T. B. Harrison, has been in session at 
the New Columbus Academy.—Hazle township employs 
42 teachers--21 lady and 21 gentlemen teachers. Two 
of the gentlemen teachers receive $70 per month ; five 
receive $65 per month ; thirteen receive $58 per month, 
and one receives $50 per month. One of the lady teach- 
ers receives $50 per month; three receive $45; twelve 
receive $40 and five $35 per month.—Cassville Normal 
School and Institute of Penmanship began a summer 
session of eight weeks, July 23th. James W. Elliott, 
Principal. Practical talks on ‘‘ The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching,” ‘‘ Professional Training of Teachers,” 
‘* School Hygiene,” ‘‘ Penmanship and its Relation to 
the Common Schools,” and ‘*‘ School Management” and 
‘*The Later Methods of Teaching,” will given at 
frequent intervals during the term, by County Supt. 
Prof. M. J. Brumbaugh, Dr. A. J. Hamilton, and Prof. 
D. C. Stunkard. 


MINNESOTA.—Supt. Phelps, of Winona. is re-elected 
at a salary of $2,000—Etta Billings has gone to Jasper, 
Dakota, where she hasa four months school.—Presi- 
dent Jerome Allen, St. Cloud Normal, is the author and 
inventor of a history chart.—Prof. B. M. Reynolds, 
ag gen of the Fairbault schools, resigned, to 
take a like position at Fergus Falls, with a salary of 
$1,600 per annum.—The normal institute will be held at 
Northwood, August 18th to 29th.—Several St. Paul 
school buildings are to have chemical fire extinguish- 
ers and standpipes.—Mis« Laura A. Dobner, a graduate 
of the Lake City High School, has made an engage- 
ment to teach in the public schools of Brainerd, com- 
mencing with the fall term.—W. F. Gorrie, late super- 
intendent of schools of Mankato, has accepted the posi 


q 


tion of superintendent of the city schools of Watertown, | Pyrd 


Dakota.—A convention of all superintendents of educa- 
tion and instructors of higher education in the state or 
elsewhere, will meet Aug. 26th, in the assembly cham- 
ber of the capitol. Object: The discussion of questions 
regarding the organization and methods of work in this 
department of education. The meeting will last two 
days, and the program will be as follows: 1. The prov- 
ince of the high school in its relation to the university 
and to business life. How shall its course of study be 
constructed ? 2. How shall preparatory Latin be taught? 
In what time, and after what syllabus? 38. How shall 
higher English in technical grammar and literature be 
taught? 4, After what syllabus shall high school arith- 
metic be taught? 5. How shall na science be in- 
troduced and taught in high schools? 6. Report of the 
committee of state high school superintendents. The 
convention will be called to ender by Gov. Hubbard, 
who will deliver a short address. The members of boards 
of education are particularly requested to be present. 


NorTH CAROLINA.—Miss Alice Pell has accepted a 
sition at Davenport Female College.--Prof. H. T. Wil- 
liams has resigned as — of Pantego Academy. — 
Mr. T. T. Mitchell will take charge of the Franklinton 
Male Academy.—Rev. L. A. Bikle, D.D., has accepted 
a professorship in Gaston High School.—Mr. E. M. 
Goodwin is principal of the Kinston Graded School.— 
Mrs. Parker McGee has opened aschool at Pigeon River, 
Haywood county.—Miss Jane Newman has a — in 
Shelby Female on -eees High School, lay 
county, hus chosen Major Rankin as principal.—Rev. J. 
H. Clewell has been elected assistant principal of Salem 
Female Academy.—-Prof, N. D. Johnson assumed charge 
of Apex eae Wake county, Aug. ist.—Dr. R. C. 
Ellis and wife will open a school at Waco Academy, in 
Cleaveland county.—Prof. Price Thomas remains super- 


intendent of the New Bern Graded School.—Mr. G. A. | La 










School.—Mrs. S. D. Twitty resumes her place as 
poten of Wilson Collegiate Institute.—Rev. J 





ville, Pitt county.—Prof. J. W. Murphy will o a 


instructor in Oxford Female Seminary.-—-Mr. T. N. Ivey 
and wife opened a male and female school at Brevard 
on the 18th of August.—Misses Minnie and Jenny Wil- 
lis opened a school for boys and girls at Pittsboro, Aug. 
4th.—Miss Mary V. Marsh, of Clinton, has taken’ a 
position as teacher in the Orphan Asylum at Oxford,— 
Prof. W. C. Doub, of Jonesboro, hus been elected super- 


ette Somerville will take charge of the music de 
ment of Wilson Collegiate Institute.—Miss Sara 
Jinnette, of New Garden, has been engaged as assistant 
teacher at Nahunta Academy.—Capt. John E. Du 

has become associated with Mr. L. A. Williams in t 
Warrenton Male Academy—Rev. E. Rondthaler, D.D., 
has been elected principal of Salem Female Academy, 
vice Dr. Zorn, resigned. 

Inp1ana.—Lawrence Co. Institute was held at Mitch- 
ell, July 28th; Mr. D. H. Ellison Co, Supt. Prof. Lu- 
genbell—Subject : ‘Science of Teaching.” Its p 
moral, social, and political welfare. To prepare for in- 
dependent activity in the institutions of society. As to 
its methods: ‘It seeks to accomplish its purpose by 
training the will to yield obedience to the requirements 
of punctuality, regularity, silence, industry, attention, 
perseverance, moral obligation ; cultivating intellectual 
knowledge, tea ching the essential parts. Create a desire, 
and the habit may be formed.” Mr. Smith : ‘‘ Spelling.” 
I. Object of teaching it: 1. Correct form of words; 2, 
Graspof meaning ; 3. Correct pronunciation ; 4. Mental 
disciphne. If. How taught.—ist General: Writing 
mostly ; 2. Similar spelling but different pronunciation; 
8. Suffixes and prefixes. 2nd, Syecial : 1. Sound: 2, 
Letter ; 3. Syllabication; 4. Accent ; 5. Definition ; 6. 
Rules. III. When and where taught. Methods of 
Teaching Reading {o Beginners: I. A, B, C Method,— 


*!| The method by which we teach the names and forms of 


letters. II. Spelling Method,—The method by which we 
teach the elements of a word, and not the word as a 
whole. III. Phonic Method,—The method by which we 
teach the sounds of letters of which the word is com- 

. IV. Objective Method.—The method by which 
we teach the word in connection with the object. V. 
Sentence Method.—By which we teach a sentence as a 
whole, and not separated into its parts. VJ. Word 
Method.—By which we teach the word as a whole, and 
not as to its element. Comments on word method, as 
to abolishing the speller ; different opinions : Mr. Smith 
stating it would cause poor orthography. Mr, Bell (Ed. 
Ind. S.J.) “Inductive Teaching ; Foundation,” Prac- 
tical work, something that will give a new thought, 
Ideas are at the foundation of all practical teaching; 
points of gaining ideas from objects. Words siens of 


ideas. Related ideas make thought. I. School Discip- 
line, Management vs. Government. II. Teacher's 
Power; a. Character; b. Scholarship; c. System; d, 


Method in instruction. III. Chief End to Reach -— 
Self-control.—The Wayne county Teachers’ Institute 
will be held at Kichmond, Aug. 18th to 22nd. Instruc- 
tors Lewis H. Jones, Prof. Cyrus W. Hodgin, and Dr, 
J. M. Thurston. Addresses will be delivered by Joseph 
Moore, ex-preeident of Earlham College, Rev. L M. 
Hughes, Charles F. Coffin, Hon. Isaac Jenkinson, and 
Dr. J. R. Weist. of Richmond; Dr. C. N. Blount, of 
Hagerstown, and Supt. J. N. Study, of Richmond ; 
Hon. J. W. Holcombe, (present State Superinten dent,) 
Barnabas C. Hobbs, LL.D., Dr. 8. 8S. Boyd. J. C. Mac- 
Pherson, County Superintendent.—Jas. R. Hart goes to 
Thorntown as Supt.—C. P. Doney has resigned the prin- 
cipalship of the high school at Logansport on account 
of ill health, and gone to Minnesota to recruit.--Mr, 
Swartz remains as Supt., and Mr. Phillips, principal 
of the high school,——Prof. Langdon 8. Thompson, of 
ue University, is in receipt of official notice of the 
fact that the trustees of Marietta College have conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts, which 
fact was publicly announced by the president at the 
commencement exercises. 

Iowa.—Davis County Normal Institute will be held 
at Bloomfield, beginning Aug. 11th, 1884, and continue 
three weeks. Instructors, A. H. Conrad, of the South- 
ern Iowa Normal (Didactics, Arithmetic, and Grammar) ; 
Mrs. M. T. Hatch, of Des Moines (Didactics, Primary 
and Advanced Reading, and Drawing); Miss Alma A, 
-e oar Hastin, Histo d Physiol ) 
grapby) ; astings (History an ysiology. 
pm diary course of lectures will be provided for the 
Institute.—The fall term of Decorah Institute, Decorah, 


opens April 12th. J. Breckenridge, Principal.—Floyd 
unty Normal Institute meets at Charles City, Aug. 
18th to Sept. 5th. Instructors, Prof. John Ogden, 


Prof. 8. 8. Gillespie, Marble Rock ; Prof. D. W. Walker, 
Floyd. Lecturers—Pres. J. L. Pickard, lowa State Uni- 
versity ; Pres. J. C. Gilchrist, lowa State Normal School ; 
Hon. J. W. Akers, State Supt.; H. H. Davidson, Co, 


at Fort Madison, commencing Monday. Aug. ilth, 1884, 
and continuing three weeks. Instructors, Prof. N. C, 
Campbell, (Reading, Grammar, Didactics, and Primary 
Methods) ; Prof. E. N. Kauffman + . 
iology, and Geography) ; Prof. W. V. Chambers ( 

metic and Penmanship). Lecturers, Hon. J. W. Akers, 


cipal State Normal School. The Chickasaw county 
Institute convenes at New Hampton, Aug. 11th, for 
three weeks ; Prof. and Mrs. Rich, Prof. Hart, of Grin. 
nell, and Prof. Kling, of Fayette, instructors. 








Grimsley is assistant principal of Kinston Graded 


m 1s principal of Oak Grove Academy at : 


y. pen 
school for boys and girls in the college building at Clin- 
ton.—Prof. Hargrove. of Virginia, takes a positionas ~ 


intendent of the Greensboro Graded School.—Miss Juli- ~~ 
I. 


(Geography: Map-drawing, and Physical Geo- - 
opens Sept. ist; winter term, Nov. 17th; spring term =~ 


Washington, D. C.; Prof, J. C. Yocum, Charles City; 


Supt.—The Lee County Normal Institute will be held | 


8. History, Phys-— 


Prof. C. W. Von Coelln, Prof. J. C. Gilchrist, Prin-~ 


* 


d. 
, Co, Supt.—A three weeks’ Institute will be > 
din Glenwood, commencing Aug. 4th, 1884. In- 
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uctors, Prof. E. J. Beard (Did: 

y ye, oD and Writing); Prof. Ww. 
Reading cography, and Arithmetic) ;'Prof. H. L. 
i (Phys ology and Civil Government); Miss E. L. 
sllogs y Work); W. M. Moore (Arithmetic and 
). 'W.M. Moore, Co, Supt.—The Normal Insti- 
re of Jackson county will be held at Maquoketa, com- 
* mencing Aug. 18th. and continuing two weeks. A graded 
__. course of study has been prepared and will be given to 
_ the teachers at the Institute. The local physicians, Drs. 
G. O. Johnson, D. N. Loose, A. R. Bowen, Davies and 
' J. A. Carson, will lecture on the following subjects, 
_ Yespectively: ‘‘ Digestion,” ‘‘Circulation,” ‘ ira- 
_ tion,” ‘‘ Myopia in our Schools, its Dangers and How to 
Prevent Them.” On Friday evening of the first week 
- there will be a lecture by Prof. A. L. Thorpe, of the 
Upper Iowa University. On Wednesday evening of the 
'_ second week a Jecture by Pres. J. L. Ricard, of the Iowa 
_ State University. W.M. Welch, Co. Supt.—Miss Mary 
D. Hatch is engaged for another year in the school at 
Fayette.—The school board of Leon elected the follow- 
ing teachers for the ensuing year: Mrs. M. B. Harvey, 
_ M. 4H. Read, Misses Esther Sanger, Eva Kirkpatrick, 
'- . Grace Arnold, Sarah Jobnson, and Nellie Parrish.—Mr. 
+». James J. Dofflemeyer has been elected by the teachers’ 
_* committee of the Keokuk school board, eg of one 
| of the ward schools of Keokuk.—Prof. Pusey, Supt. of 
_ Eldon schools, was arfested recently for whipping a 
» boy named Burk. Justice Grewell acquitted him of 
» any improper conduct.—-The Normal Institute for Polk 
'  ~— county will be held at Des Moines, Aug. 11th to 29th. 
Instructors include J. W. Wolf, J.C. Armentrout, Prof. 
Sheppard, Co. Supt. Kent, H. Martin, and Miss L. A. 
)) _ Berger.—-Prof. Jarvis will take charge of the Ackley 
| ie schools; Prof. 5. M. Pusey will leave Eldon and go to 
ii _ . Bentonsport ; B. A. Davis, of Casey, goes to Menlo ; Prof. 
* O.F. Emerson, of Grinnell, will superintend the Mus- 
hf eatine schools ; Prof. J. N. Dahm will teach German in 
) the McGregor High School ; Prof. J. F. Smith, of Mono- 
i ma, has accep the principalship of the Postville 
) - schools —O’Brien county: Sheldon retains Prin. W. 8. 
) ~ Wilson another year.—Miss Jennie Rudolph, of Le Mars, 
takes the place of Prof. Chas. F. Gates at Sanburn.— 
The Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Association met at 
‘Council Bluffs, June 30th. Supt. S. E. Wilson, of Page 
\ county, read a paper on ‘ Educational Literature,” 
. which was followed by an animated discussion. Prof. 
Henry Sabin. of Clinton, Iowa, then delivered his lec- 
ture upon ‘“‘ The Old Education.” Prof. C. B. Stayt, of 
Afton, read a paper on ‘‘ Recess or No Recess,” favoring 
the latter. The afternoon exercises opened with the 
resident’s address, *‘ The Outlook for Educational 
ork,” after which L, B, Avery, of Onawa, read a paper 
on the “‘ Mission of the High School.” Next came a 
peron ‘ School-Room Economy” by Supt. Moore. 
Bunt. McNaughton read a paper entitled ‘‘ Incidental 
Instruction.” Mrs. I. F. Ware read a paper on “ Diacrit- 
ical Marking in the Sentence and Word Methods in Pri- 
mary Instruction.” Pres. E.L. Park read the closing 
paper, entitled, ‘‘ What Inducements are offered to Men 
= ey Permanently to Enter the Profession of Teach- 
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LETTERS. 














Enno ies reply $e jettennane questions that will be of gen- 
eral interest, but the following rules must be observed: 

1, Write on one side of the paper. 

2, Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 

4. hematical puzzles are not desirable. 

5. close stamp if an answer by mail is e - Questions 
worth asking are worth putting in a letter; not send them 
on postal cards. ° 


\ a Throw away the spelling-book! No teaching the al- 
_ phabet! This is the sum and substance of what our 
’ young teachers understand to be the latest methods ofg 
_ advanced teaching. Well, as it saves much time and 
_. trouble for the young and advanced teacher to omit 
'  . teaching the child spelling or the alphabet, of course 
there are literal followers of those new and delightful 
methods. The evils of the practice my pen cannot por- 
“tray. A poor unfortunate parent, a victim of the ‘“New 
Education” methods, who is gifted with only a com- 
mon-sense way of looking at Loy was _ telling me 
her trouble about her little boy ; he was taught to read 

; the lesson by the teacher’s reading it over to him, and 
|» he in time learns to read it after her. Of course he could 
be taught to read in the Fourth Reader as well as the 
'_ First, in his first entrance into school by this practice. 
The mother says he cannot spell at all, not even ‘‘dog.” 
That there was great need of improvement in teachers 
and schools under the old management, all are ready to 
believe, but whatever may be the state of at the 
headquarters of these new lights, we think results 

- in our country schools, of the work of their followers is 
Arve the last state of things far worse than the first. 
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__ . We do not believe we shall do violence to the laws of 
the mind to teach a child his a B c’s, or how to spell 
_ “dog,” etc. This hue and cry about the Spelling Book 
has probably come some man who had ed 
__ some education and intellectual power, but who had 
'- not found it easy to learn to spell. So if they can per- 
—. en ar ne 7 aa cocemeny to bow bow to spell, i 
will be all fine—for themselves. The New Lights at 
K t have the floor. Let them have their say out. A 
a will a r, we hope, as great Washington and 

_ Lincoln, equal to the country’s emergency. 
[would suggest that if new light and new truth has 
_ been found by these prominent educators of whom we 
a so much, those who assume to instruct the mass 
teachers, as- our Institute conductors, etc., should 


make those truths so plain that the average teacher will 
misunderstand them, and so make our schools in- 





ee, ee let -us know in what grade 
ite te beeen ht. T let us know what is the crime 
to have a er hear a list of words led, as well as 
to see them written as one aid to forming a — 


[This letter demonstrates to teachers the necessity of 
making the people understand the ‘“* New Education.” 
Probably many others think, with this woman, that 
it does not teach spelling because it has discarded 
the spelling book, nor reading because 1t has found the 
A, B, C’s to be a hindrance instead of ahelp. The 
ple must be shown that the spelling book did not teach 
to spell, that these poor spellers referred to are the vic- 

tims of the lling book, hence their earnestness in ad- 

vocating better methods; that by writing the words 
until their form is fixed in the mind, the pupil abso- 
lutely never fails to spell them ; that it is a useless 
waste of time to teach a child to spell words for which 
he har no use; that the ‘‘ New Education” teaches 
to spell in the only proper way, i.e., with the fingers, 
just as fast as the words are learned. 

If, in the insiance quoted, the teacher really did teach 
by making the children repeat words over after her, 

ere is a hint to Institute instructors that they guard 
against erroneous conceptions of their instructions, but 
the probability is that this woman had never visited 
the school to see for herself how her boy was being in- 
structed, but had formed her opinion from his reports. 
If the — fail to visit the schools, they must be vis- 
ited. They must not be allowed to condemn unheard 
methods that will make their children surpass them- 
selves, not only in ability to read, and write, and cipher 
correctly, but in the amount of that common sense so. 
highly valued by our correspondent. Nothing but mis- 
conception can retard the cause of the ‘‘ New Educa- 
tion.” Against thatits advocates must guard it.—Eb. ] 


(1) What was the cause of the present war in China, 
and when did it commence ? 

(2) What was the cause of the 
and when did it commence? 

[ (1) The war bas been in Tonquin a province which 
once formed, with Anam and Cochin China, a of 
the Chinese Empire. In 1789, the French assisted to the 
throne of Tonquin an emperor who refused to ac- 
knowledge the suzerainty of China. In 1825, it be- 
came a of Anam. In 1847, the French demanded 
the King of Anam to grant religious freedom to the 
French missionaries who were persecuted in Anam and 
Tonquin. A war followed which resulted in the ad- 
mission of France to three parts of Anam with the right 
of maintaining a garrison, and which bound thé King 
of Anam to conform his foreign policy to the wishes of 
France. Instead of carrying out the treaty he embraced 
the ancient fuedatory relations to China. China re- 
fused to recognize the treaty, but the French made no 
attempt to enforce it until 1880. Capt. Riviere was 
sent to Tonquin in Oct. 1881, avowedly to clear the 
Red River of Black Flag pirates, but really to enforce 
the treaty. China protested and fighting began, (2) 
See letter column of July 19th JouRNAL.—Eb. ] 


uf How would “‘ Natural Grade” prevent confusion ? 
ucators differs as to what children of any age ought 
to know, and children differ very much as to knowledge 
and capabilities. 

(2) How can the division of one fraction by another 
be shown by objects. A 

@) What should parents do who believe that the 
* New Education” is right when teachers go on in the 
old way. 

(4) Is there any work on Botany that I can learn and 
teach my children at the same time. H. I. R. 

{ (1) Grading must be done by one who understands 
educational science. Probably no two persons would 
agree as to the proper grading of any school. We 
shall have more to say on this in the future. 
(2) In various ways only let them actually perform 
with objects the required operation as. Divide a 
line into fourths, see how many times + of the line 
is contained in 4 of it, in } of it. (8) If the teacher 
is reasonable a kimd frank talk, with a copy or 
two of the JOURNAL may open her eyes. If she is wr 
Miss Youman’s First and Second books of Botany. b 
Appleton & Co.—Eb.] 

(1) In H. D. M’s. letter occurred the sentence, ‘he 
is older, but not so influential, as his brother.” You 
say it would be better to substitute ‘‘as” for *‘so.” 
Would such a substitution be correct? Please justify. 

(2) Is not the punctuation of the following sentence 
correct, when you wish to limit its application to some 
particular expression: ‘‘ A. H. L. questions the correct- 
ness of the expression 6+4+3=}.” 

(8) My views are in accord with a part of Miss Spicer’s. 
Why can we not have a column of questions for the 
teachers to discuss? True instruction does not consist in 
a questions, but is the product of the union of 
mind with mind. ae H. C. H 


present war in Egypt 
A. B.C. 


of the obstinately blind, work for her removal, 


1) The sentence is ellipti Supplying the omitted 
ph it reads. He is older than his Seeder but not 
as influential as his brother. (2) We see nothing in- 
correct in the sentence as it stan (8) Good idea. Pro- 
pound some.—Ep. ] 

(1) What Vice-President 
or what are ‘‘ Round heads.” (4) Give a brief descrip- 
tion or origin of Orange men. A. SUBSCRIBER. 

{ (1) John C. Calhoun. (2) Because of political dif- 
ferences with the ent, and in order to represent 
South Carolina in the Senate. (3) The term was ap- 
— in contempt, to the Puritans in the time of Charles 

from their fashion of wearing their hair cut close to 
their heads. The Royalists wore theirs in ringlets. (4) 





re worse, instead of better. If it should be admit- 
_ ted that they do not wish young teachers to omit teach- 
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The Association was formed in the north of Ireland in 


? (2) Why? (3) Who | 922. 





. — 7 — 
1795, to counteract the influence of the Roman Catholic 
secret Association called ‘‘the defenders.” The mm oo 
men are Protestants and profess to support the rei 
sovereign of Great Britain, and the legislative union o: 
that country with Ireland. They hold in great honor 
King William III, Prince of Orange, whose name they 
bear and are supporters of his glorious memory.—ED.] 





I shall use my influence for the circulation of your 
eens among my teachers, for I know of no 
tter way to interest them in their great work—to 
rouse them to an enthusiastic appreciation of their pro- 
fession which is second not even to the ministry. The 
minister deals with minds and habits already formed, 
but the teacher forms the mind and makes or mars the 
structure. I ask no better help in my efforts than the 
ScHOOL JOURNAL and INSTITUTE. 
Neb. M. R. Mor@an. 
I prefer your journals to all others because they pro- ~ 
pose and explain practical work. A visionary theorist 
may havea place in the world, but it is not in the 
school-room. There we need the earnest, conscien- 
tious, practical worker, with sound common sense in 
a sound body. The teacher should be a perfect man or 
woman. How few such are to be found. Thanks to 
you and your co-workers, the number is daily increas- 
ing, and the demand for them is also increasing. 
evraska. M. Co. Supt. 


On Page eight of sour issue of July 5th, you quote 
the current item that ‘‘ the magnetic pole is now near 
Boothia Felix. more than 1,000 miles west of the geo- 
graphical le.” Please tell your readers, whether 
Boothia Felix is 1,000 miles west of the geographical 
pole, or whether the magnetic pole is so situated. Also 
expiain the next sentence, ‘‘ in 1657 the magnetic pole 
was due north,” etc. North of what place? If north 
f one place, was it not then N. E. or N. W. of all 
other inhabited places? 

It was inserted without due consideration. 
tainly is erroneous.—ED. ] 


(1) Where can I get a book of Bible stories, suitable 
for an ungraded school? (2) To whom shall I write for 
information about setting up birds? (3) What is the 
meaning of the expression, ‘‘ For a flying enemy makes 
a silver bridge?’ (4) When and by whom was it dis- 
covered that America was a new country, and not the 
eastern side of Asia, as supposed by Columbus? I. 8S. 

[ (1) Write to D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. (2) Natural 
History Dept., Gevlogical Hall, Albany, N. Y. (8) 
It means that when an enemy flees it leaves all its valu- 
ables for the conqueror. (4) In 1513 when Balboa dis- 
covered the Pacific Ocean.—Eb.] 


What do you consider the best method of teaching 
history ? C. A, P. 

[The topical method. Choose some focal point in 
history, as the Fall of the Roman Empire, The Norman 
Conquest or our own Civil or Revolutionary War. 
Write out headings comprising, (1) the condition of 
the country to be studied, (2) questions which agitated 
it, (3) principal characters concerned, (4) the leading 
events, (5) results, (6) social customs and manners. This 
is one method ; there are others which will be found in 
the pages of this paper.—Eb. | 


It cer- 





(1) In the sentence: ‘‘Integrity is of the greatest 
importance in every situation of life.” What is 
modified by the phrases, ‘‘in every situation of life.” 
According to the analysis of Goold Brown? (2) Will 


you name some schools in which surveying is taugl:t? 
8. V. W. 


[ (1) ‘‘ Integrity is of the greatest importence.” (2) 
In every first class college in our country.—Eb. } 

This is what I believe to be the correct solution of 
F. K’s. problem, 453.75—$339.75 amt. of poll tax ; $11,- 
795.20 —$339.75—$11,455.45 amt. to be realized after 
collector’s fees has been made for lost taxes; $11,455.- 
45+ .95—$12,058.37 amt. of tax collected, including col- 
lectors fees, but excluding lost taxes; $12,058.37+.97 
$12,431.31, total tax to be raised on pre rty $12,- 


431.31+2,560,000—.004 $324384 rate. A. ILSON, 
Can you send me the latest information concerning 
the Congo river,—especially, as to what degree the 
region is open to the advance of civilization? Also, 
as to the customs, and religion, of the people a 


where to find such information. C. 
[See article on the subject in JoURNAL.—Eb. 


1. Who was St. Valentine? 2. Where did he live? 
8. When, where, and how did he die? 

Colfiax Co., Neb. W. T. Hastineas. 

[ (1) A bishop or ‘gee gre noted for his love and 
charity. (2) At Rome. (3) About 270 A.D., at Rome, 
he was beheaded.—Eb. ] 


In the JouRNAL of July 5th, you pronounce the fol- 
lowing sentence correct: He is older, but not so in- 
fluential as his brother. Would you say. He is older 
as his brother? . 

[We would not ; see another letter.—Ep.]} 


Please tell me where I can get Spencer’s Inventional 
F. W. GInn. 





metry ? 
[Of D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.—Eb.] 


Is the expression *‘ in this connection” 
cal? The New York Sun affirms, 
[Not ungrammatical but inelegant.—Eb. ] 


TuE Sutlej, a large river of British India, with a de- 
scent of 12,000 feet in 180 miles, or about 57 feet per 
mile, is the fastest flowing river in the world, 


ungrammati- 
W. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 
rig the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By Mrs. Saran B. Cooper, California. 

What is to be done with “hoodlumism” and 
juvenile crime in our midst? The only sure 
remedy is to prevent it altogether. But how is it 
to be prevented? To start from the very founda- 
tion of things, we are compelled to admit that a 
large proportion of the unfortunate children who 
go to make up the great army of criminals are not 
born right. They come into the world freighted 
down with evil propensities and vicious tendencies. 
That the hereditary defectiveness of the mass must 
be corrected by education and hereditary culture, 
is the true doctrine. Education not contemplating 
this does not deserve the name of education. What 
the world most needs to-day is character—genuine 
character. In order to get this we must take hold 
of the little waifs that grow up to form the criminal 
element, just as early in life as possible. This is 
the work of the Kindergarten. It is the best agency 
for setting in motion the mental and moral ma- 
chinery of a little child, that it may do its work 
in its own way. It is controlling his habits 
that he may learn the art of self-control. It de- 
votes itself more to ideas than to words, more to 
things than to books. Habits of observation are 
cultivated, and mere abstract truths are kept in 
the back-ground. The child is taught to think, 
and that is the primal thing. : 

The Kindergarten cultivates head, heart and 
hand, It is the best preparation for the arts and 
trades. Its gifts and occupations represent every 
kind of technical activity. The senses are sharpen- 
ed, the hands are trained, and the body is made 
lithe and active. The children must work for what 
they get. They learn through doing. They thus 
develop patience, perseverance, skill and will- 
power. Whatthey know they must know thorough- 
ly and accurately. Every element of knowledge is 
transformed into an element of creation. Even play 
is utilized and has its educative function. What is 
aimed at is to give the child ideas, to make the mind 
creative, to stimulate thought. 

The moral and religious influence of the Kinder- 
garten can scarcely be overestimated. It does not 
attribute every mistake of a child to total de- 
pravity. There is more of ignorance than de- 
pravity when a child goes wrong. He must learn 
to climb the stairs of moral difficulty as he learned 
to climb the household stairs. All education is a 
growth, not acreation. And to all growth belongs 
the element of time. A child goes to the Kinder- 
garten as an apprentice goes into a shop, to learn 
something. The first idea of all government should 
be to teach a chil to govern himself at the earliest 
possible period. And to learn how to govern him- 
self, a child must be accustomed to self-government. 
This is the principle on which the Kindergarten 
governs its pupils. Hence, it may be well termed 
a child-saving institution. 

Above all, the true Kindergarten aims at the cul- 
tivation of the heart. The law of duty is recognized 
by the little ones as the law of love. It aims to lead 
the little ones to their heavenly frieud. They are 
taught to love Him. They are taught to love one an 
other. The child is not only told to be good, but is 
actually helped to be good. The very foundation 
on which true character rests are laid in the Kin- 
dergarten. Habits of virtue, truth, purity and un- 
selfishness are here inculcated; and what is ehar 
acter but crystalized habit ? . ‘ 

Crime cannot be hindered by punishment. It will 
always find some shape and outlet unpunishable 
and unclosed. Crime can only be truly hindered 
by letting no man grow up a criminal. Crime, 
smal) and great, can only be truly stayed by educa- 
tion. We want that sort of éducation in the ear- 
liest childhood which has in it the elements of 
character building. Such is the education which 
the Kindergarten gives, regarding right action to 
be quite as important as rare scholarship, the heart 
as well as the head comes in for its full quota of 
training. 





—__—_—_—_—— 





The real spirit of the Kindergarten should be in- 
troduced into all schools. Its methods are peculiar, 
butievery good teacher can imbibe its'spirit. In this 
way Froebelism can become as universal as éduca- 
tion itself, 





For the ScHoor JOURNAL. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


We are finding out that skill in doing is as im- 
portant as accuracy in knowing. The only way 
into the mind is through the senses, and the only 
way out ofit is by the same avenues. There is an 
important educational fact: What goes through 
the eye or ear or nose, must come out by some 
other channel, in order completely to educate the 
whole mind. We cannot learn by seeing and 
never telling or doing again what has been seen. 
If we store the mind with useful knowledge which 
we are never able to use, it does not constitute edu- 
cation. We must be active*as well as receptive, 
must do as well as learn. 

It is nonsense to say that a person is a learned 
man, but can never tell or use what he knows. A 
reservoir of water kept with no outlet, will soon 
become stagnant and offensive. It must have a 
constant supply and waste. There must be a con- 
tinual coming in and going out. In this way it 
will be refreshing, healthful, and consequently use- 
ful. Soitis with education. If a boy learns all 
about a lever but is unable to make one, he is not 
educated. His mind should express itself by vrac- 
tical doing. The brain must learn to command its 


servants or it becomes a helpless prisoner, grand | 38 


and lonely in its solitude. The hand must fashion 
what the mind pictures. The command must come 
from head-quarters. Skilled architects, -builders, 
carpenters, stone-cutters, carvers, cabinet-makers, 
joiners, designers of all sorts, modelers, fresco 
painters, upholsterers, and workers in metal, must 
have minds back of all, or they will become imi- 
tators,—mere machines, automatons—-doing the 
bidding of others, with fingers no more intelligent 
than those of an automatic printing press or reaper. 
We cannot learn by doing unless we learn todo by 
thinking first. 

The first part of our education has been well 
done. Our thinking schools have been numerous, 
but our industrial schools few. We must not do 
less abstract thinking, but more thinking by doing. 
In answer to a universal desire, there is an increas- 
ing demand for industrial schools in the United 
States. Many plans have been prepared, but that 
which unites the workshop with each existing pub- 
lic school. seems to be the most popular among ad- 
vanced educators. It is said that there are a dozen 
special industrial schools in New York City, 
which Cooper Union is the most widely known. 
In some of these the original thinking is reduced to 
a minimum, while everything is made of ability to 
follow the copy. 

PRE-HISTORIC AMERICANS.—In a large Indian mound 
vear Cartersville, Ga., recently opened, was found the 
skeleton of a man 9 feet 2 inches in height, surrounded 
by seven other skeletons, apparently those of very 
young persons. The giant evidently had been a king, 
as his brow was encircled with a copper crown. His 
hair, black as jet, reached to his waist, but he had no 
whiskers. The bottom of the vault had first been 
covered with a thick matting of reeds and dry grass, 
over which were spread the skins of some wild animal. 
The underside of the stones covering the grave are filled 
with deeply-carved inscriptions. If it is ever possible 
to decipher these they may furnish something reliable 
in regard to pre-historic man in America. 








Herz is a problem we find going thé round of the 
press. Can any of our readers answer it? Open 
to young and old: 

Two boys together sell sixty apples, each one 
selling thirty. One boy sells aie -eaeles Sve for 
one cent, and receives fifteen cents. e other boy 
sells his three for one cent, and receives ten cents. 
Both together receive twenty-five cents. 

The next day one boy says he alone will sell 
sixty apples at the same rate as they both did the 
day before, viz. : Sop epeiee for two cents, and he 
does so, but receives only twenty-four cents. What 








becomes of the missing cent? 


WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 


The tired city teacher has learned that a few weeks 
in the country in him to a remarkable degree ; 
the question is where can he spend one month, two 
months in the most satisfactory manner? To wey 
to this, places are soy on the railroads, all of wh 
pass through ons full of wildness and salubrity, 
yet ea:y of access and prices for travel and for board are 
moderate. 

The “ Erie” Railroad—First, send to John N. Abbott, 
the general passenger agent, for the ‘Directory of Sum- 
mer Homes ;” it contains full information. The *‘ Erie” 
passes through Ridgewood 22 miles, Hohokus 24; 
Ramseys 28: Suffern 32; Ramapo 34; Stoatsburg 36; 
Turners’ 48; Monroe 50; Oxford 52; Greycourt 54; 
Chester 55; Goshen 60; Florida 65; Middletown 67; 
Otisville 76 ; Geymard 80. 

From Port Jervis going south, Milford 7 ; Conashaugh 
Spring, Dingman’s re, are readily reached by stages. 

ying north on Oakland Valley 18; Monticello 24, on a 
branch railroad. Going west on the “Erie” a new 
country is reached of which too much cannot be said, 
Shokan, Lackawaxen, Narrowsburg, Coshecton, Calli- 
coon, ee wipe eee poe are the principal places. 

The price of varies from $5 to $10. Leta place 
be selected, write to the proprieter and go and try it a 
week ; if not satisfied go to another place. From pretty 
empresa A visiting many of these places named, we 
can say that comfort and enjoyment can be had at 
many of them. 





WEST SHORE RAILROAD, 


This new road passes through the celebrated Catskill 
region, where the editor of the JOURNAL has spent the 
t two years. To reach the Catskill region, leave the 
est Shore at Kingston, and take the Ulster and Dela- 
ware (the cars run from the latter on the former) and 
_ pass through West Hurley, 8 miles; Shokan, 17; 
ount Pleasant, 28; Phoenicia, 26, (where the narrow- 
guage road to the Kaaterskill House starts, passing 
through Hunter, Tannersville, Haines’ Corners, Wind- 
ham, etc.,) Shandaken, 32; Big Indian, 35; Pine Hill, 
Then come Arkville, Andes, Delhi, Roxbury and 
Stamford. 

The best plan for anyone who wishes to go into the 
Catskills is to write to Henry Monett, general passenger 
agent, 24 State street, New York, and get a copy of 
“* Summer Homes and Resorts.” In this will be found 
a list of boarding-houses and hotels ; select a house and 
write for particulars, and try the place fora week. If 
it does not suit, you can easily find another. Pine Hill 
is a charming place, and George S. Misner makes his 

ests happy, as many will testify. Prices vary from 
ra to $10, the latter is a hotel price. 

Some years ago we wrote an account of the Catskill 
region, and a thousand teachers have since gone there, 
It has surprised many that such excellent accommoda- 
tions are to be found at such reasonable rates. Good 
places abound ; no mosquitos: it is generally cool; the 
mountain viewg are superb. We shall not forget the 

lorious —— from high peaks that have renewed 

e tired soul again and again. Since the West Shore 
rolls its splendid trains right alongside of the Catskills, 
every one can enter their wonderful valleys and see for 
himself what no writer can describe. 





ONTARIO AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 


First write to J. C. Anderson, 24 State street, New 
York, for acopy of ‘‘ Summer Homes.” Read descrip- 
tion of the —ae through which this road passes, 
You go up to Newburg on the West Shore Railroad, and 
then diverge to the west to Middletown. Now you are 
in the country, and starting off in a north-western di- 
rection you are in among the mountains and forests. 
You pass through Winterton, Bloomingburg, Wurts- 
boro’, Summitville. (Phillipsport, Homowock, Ellen- 
ville are on a branch, and from the last-named town you 
can reach Sam's Point, well worth visiting, and board, 

and reasonable—it is high up on the Shawangunk 
ountains, Fallsburg, Monticello, Hurley, Liberty Falls, 
Liberty, Youngsville, Robinsonville, Parksville, Living- 
ston Manor, Rockland, Cook's Falls, Downsville, Han- 
cock, Rock Rift, Walton and Delhi. 

Theseare but part of a great number of places on this 
road that seems specially fitted for ‘‘summer boarders.” 
We have been over this ground and know many of these 
places by inspection. There are places back from the 
station (Grahamsville, back from Fallsburg) where com- 
fort may be had. Liberty has become famous with the 
teachers and has a large delegation each year. There 
are many fine trout brooks on the line of the railroad, 
The rates of travel are low for those who take excur- 
sions, and attention is paid to the wants of travelers, 





Your valuable paper still ‘finds its way into my place 
of abode. I trust it will as long as I am able to read it, 
It is a fine paper for those who wish to become better 
and more thorough teachers. I have been a reader «f 
the JouRNaL for several months, and it has been th. 
means of making me a better instructor. 

H. D. McConnavGHEY. 

I find the TEACHERS’ —— y Sage os Aen It 
helps me over many hard ¢ ; 
your efforts are highly appreciated. Z. H, 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
4 GOOD THING. 

Dr. Adam Miller, ynry - Tll., says : ‘‘ I have recom - 
mended Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to my patients, and 
have received very favorable reports. It is one of the 
very few really vaiuable pre ious now offered to the 
afflicted. In a practice of thirty-five years I have found 








a few good things, and this is one of them.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 
Rapip RAMBLINGS IN Europe. W. C. Falkner. 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co, _ $2.00. 

This is a book of nearly six hundred pages, relating 
the experiences and observations of the author in Lon- 
don, Paris, and various parts of Switzerland and Ger- 
many. The author relates, first his arrival at New York, 
aad his various adventures in and about the metropolis ; 
then the occurrences of the voyage to Liverpool, and 
the sights of that great city. The narrative further in- 
cludes a drive to Stratford, and a visit to Shakespeare’s 
house and tomb ; an account of the journey from Kenil- 
worth to Leamington ; arrival in London; thence to 
Paris, Southern France and Genoa. The account is 
freely interspersed with funny situations, sayings, and 
reflections of the author and members of the party, and 
droll incidents that frequently provoke a smile. 

This party seems to have been a particularly happy 
and sociable one, thoroughly enjoying the scenes and 
incidents of the tour, resolved to put a jolly face on 
the inevitable annoyances of travel, getting as much 
fun as possible from every source. 

A portrait of the author constitutes the frontispiece, 
and those of other members of the party are given 
throughout the book. We shall not be surprised if it 
meets a large sale. 


Poems BY DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. New York: T. 
Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25. 

D. G. Rossetti is one of those of whom it has been 
happily said they are voices rather than echoes; in 
many minds he awakens instantly a spirit of affinity 
that does not sleep again. His gentle simplicity reminds 
one a little of Blake ; his dramatic style of Browning, 
ard there is, perhaps, what might be vaguely called a 
family resemblance in his poetry to that of his sister, 
but he is unlike any of them ; he is eminently and al- 
ways himself, aud one feels this individuality in every 
poem, 

The present is a new edition in Crowell’s ‘* Red Line” 
series of poets, and includes the fragment of ‘‘ The 
Bride’s Prelude,” lately printed for the first time, al- 
though it was written very early, and is here associated 
with other work of the same date. The style of publi- 
cation is uniform with the others of the series, and the 
volume presents a pleasing and showy appearance, 
which will be very gratifying to lovers of the poet. 

A MerHop or ENGLISH ComposITION. T. Whiting 
Bancroft, Brown University. Boston: Ginn, Heath & 
Co. 65 cents. 

This book is not designed to supplant text-books now 
in use but to be used in connection withthem. Though 
the logical relations of Rhetoric are everywhere indi- 
cated, yet the discussion is wholly rhetorical. The 
Methods in Explanatory Composition are excellent. The 
treatment of the subject of Argumentative Composition 
is to exhibit the relation in thought between the Deduc- 
tive and Inductive processes and to offer a simple yet 
effective way of utilizing the abundant material which 
science is daily offering to the thinking minds of the 
age. Under Practice in Composition, a list of Classified 
Themes is arranged to aid instruction in the work of 
essay writing. The plans which follow are models of 
excellence. It is clearly arranged, practically written, 
and ad mirable in its material. 


QuEsTION Book OF THEORY AND PRACTICE, with 
Notes, Queries, etc. By Albert P. Southwick. Syracuse: 
C. W. Bardeen. 10 cents. 

With a few noted exceptions, this manual is a com- 
pilation from the works of leading educators and edu- 
cational reformers. It is a guide to the solution of that 
great problem in education—‘* How to induce the pupil 
to undertake and go through with a course of exertion, 
in its result good and even agrecable, but immediately 
and in itself irksome.” 

In it are asked eighty-two questions. The 81. is, 
‘* What is the difference between teaching and talk- 
ing?” The 41. is, ‘‘ What are the essentials of a recita- 
tion?” The 31. is, ‘‘ What are the elements of success ?’: 
These are samples. The answers are in good lan. 
guage and philosophical in spirit. They deal with 
truths deeper than the surface. 

THe REPORTING STYLE OF SHORT-HAND. Elton Mo- 
ran. St. Luuis: Christian Publishing Co. 

This is a complete and systematic treatise on stenog- 
raphy and the reporting business, and the great de- 

_ mand now existing for instraction will doubtless secure 
for it a wide sale. The character of the work is de- 
scribed by ite title; it presents the reporting style of 

~~ American Pitman system, without the Correspond- 


Phila- 





author’s = has evidently been to produce a anelie 
practical instruction book, and it has several features 
of superiority. 

To Mexico By PaLacE Car. James W. Steele. Chi- 
cago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. 25 cts. 

Mexico has become suddenly America’s near neigh- 
bor, and all by reason of this same “Palace car” that 
has done so much in its time to transform modern 
civilization. 

This is a timely little book, and tells in an intelligent 
and interesting way what one is particularly curious to 
hear regarding this wonderful land, about the route, 
the hotels, the cities—especially the Capital—Mexican 
scenes and characteristics, the natural features and re- 
sources of the country, and a slight suggestion of its 
history. It is published in excellent form, and with 
several illustrations which, though small, are remark- 
bly satisfactory. 

THE FONIC SPELLER AND SYLABATER OF THE ENGLISH 
LanauaGE. C. W. Larison, M.D., Ringos, N. J. 

‘‘This book has been prepared as a text-book to be 
placed in the hands of my son Ben, now beginning to 
read.” This is the opening sentence of this little vol- 
ume, which is an example of the newest orthography. 
The world is hardly ready for such radical changes. It 
will come, but not yet. Reform must move slowly. 

MAGAZINES. 

The current Art Amateur contains, as usual, many 
varied, graceful, and suggestive designs for decoration, 
including several fine plates among its supplement de- 
signs. Its extra supplement is a very fine charcoal 
portrait sketch of F. M. Boggs, by P. Gervais, accom- 
panying an article, illustrated by some pen and ink 
sketches by Boggs, and an account of his work. The 
frontispiece represents some notable pictures in the 
Paris Salon of 1884. Other papers of merit are ‘‘ Ec- 
centricities of French Art,” and ‘‘Emily J. Larkey, 
Cattle Painter,” ‘‘The Specimens of Old Lace,” are 
exquisite ; and there is the customary amount of inter- 
esting reading in the regular departments. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

The Wheel is to be accounted among the foremost 
exponents of bicycling. It is newsy and wideawake. 

Our Little Men and Women is one of the brightest of 
all the publications intended for the little folks. Weare 
reminded of this by the attractive August number. 

An “ Essay on the Neglect of Bodily Development of 
American Youth” is the title of a suggestive pamphlet 
by A. Reinhard, published by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

The Comte de Paris officially contradicts the rumor 
that he has suspended work on his ‘* History of the 
Civil War in America.” The eighth volume is now pro- 
gressing. 

Mr. Charles Dudley Warner will write the article on 
‘‘ Christmas” in the Christmas number of Harper's 
Monthly, the English orders fur which already exceed 
53,000 copies. 

Mr. Swinburne places Byron in the scale of English 
poets below Wordsworth, Shelley, Coleridge and Keats. 
The Literary World says this is one of the signs of rea- 
son returning to Mr. Swinburne. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons have just brought out the 
fourth volume of ‘‘ Stories by American Authors.” N, 
P. Willis, Constance Fenimore Woolson, H. C. Bunner, 
and others, contribute to its pages. 

A.8. Barnes & Co., publish The Book Shelf, a useful 
little bulletin of information about new books. A novel 
feature of it is its being printed from celluloid plates, 
which are made in less than twenty minutes. 

Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls have just published a new 
edition of ‘“‘Mumu, and The Diary of a Superfluous 
Man,” by Ivan Turgénieff, the first edition of 10,000 be- 
ing wholly exhausted. Several slips in translation are 
corrected in this edition. 

That sprightly and intelligent home monthly, the 
Countryside, has now united fortunes with Indoors and 
Outdoors, under the former title, and presents a fine 
appearance, and the promise of high excellence and ex- 
tended usefulness. It has a special department devoted 
to the school. 

The public are often lost in wonder at the vast num- 
ber of books issued from the press. Did the public but 
know what they escape, their surprise might change 
to gratitude. Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls report that 
during the last month they have refused something like 
150 manuscripts, most of them works of fiction. * 








such documen 
“The Origin of Species,” by Charles Darwin, appears Sotermine w whether 







in two Double tewhiie-s of the ‘Humboldt Library of 
Science. . Price, 30.cents., Part I. now ready ; tai 
in August. J. Fitzgerald, publisher, 20 Lafayette. — 
Place, New York. This is now for the first time pub. 
lished at a price which brings it within the reach of 
all, 


Messrs. D. Lothrop have just issued a special 
‘Kitchen edition” of Marion Harland’s *‘ Cookery for 
Beginners,” containing extra blank pages for new 
receipts, and bound in extra water-proof limp cloth 
binding. This excellent work has been noticed already 
in these columns. 60 cts. 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon is again at work upon “ The 
Treasury of David.” He writes Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls, his authorized publishers in this country, that the 
.eventh and last volume of this great work, which has 
been so long delayed by reason of sickness, will, he 
hopes, be ready for issue before the close of present 
year. 

A Life of the Hon. James G. Blaine will be issued in 
afew days by R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New 
York. It is written by Charles Walcott Balestier, 
author of ‘‘ A Potent Philter,” a novel which recently 
excited general interest as a serial in the columns of 
the New York Sunday Tribune. A sketch of the life of 
John A. Logan is appended, A letter from Mr. Blaine 
gives the chief facts of his life in his own words. It is 
reproduced in fac-simile. 

The scene of ‘‘A New England Winter,” the two-part 
story by Henry James, which will be begun in the Au- 
gust Century, is laid in Boston, the heroine being a Brook- 
lyn girl, and the hero a Boston artist just returned from 
Europe. Mr. W. T. Stead will contribute a paper on 
Chinese Gordon to the forthcoming Century. Mr. Stead 
is a personal friend of the eccentric generul, and there- 
fore writes with full knowledge. 

A curious book, which promises to be one of great 
interest, will soon be published by Messrs. 8. G. Griggs 
& Co., Chicago, entitled ‘* Wonders and Curiosities of 
the Railway: or, Stories of the Locomotive in every 
Land,” by W. Sloane Kennedy. Prof. Mathews’s new 
and enlarged edition of ‘‘ Words; Their Use and 
Abuse,” by the same publisher, announced to appear in 
May, has been unavoidably delayed, but is to be ready 
early in August, in a volume of over 500 pages. 

The hterary editor of the Mail and Express, com- 
monly understood to be Mr. R. H. Stoddard, comments 
judiciously upon the indisposition of American readers 
of fiction to read foreign novels of a high character. 
‘The art of writing fiction,” he says, ‘‘would stand 
higher than it does to-day in America if the American 
people could only be persuaded into reading the best 
fictions that are written by foreign authors. They have 
been offered them over and over again, in the shape of 
admirable translations from George Sand and Balzac, 
which, as a rule, have failed to prove remunerative to 
their publishers, and they are offered them to-day in the 
shape of translations from Ebers and Taylor, and other 
German novelists, which are published by Mr. W. 8. 
Gottsberger,and which wesincerely hope, pay him some- 
thing, if only a trifle. The defect of the American mind 
is that of incuriosity in regard to modes of life and 
manner that do not correspond with their own, or that 
which they find delineated in English novels. They re- 
fused for a long time to read George Sand, even in the 
most superficial way, believing, in their supreme ignor- 
ance, that she was nothing if not immoral, immorality 
being their especial nightmare. They have been riding 
it pretty hard of late, along the dirty cuurse into which 
the malign genius of Zola has turned it, and they seem 
to like it, too, since it pretends to be social analysis, 
morbid anatomy, and so forth, and lands them nowhere 


but in the sewers, But they won’t read good foreign 
stories, particularly if they come to them in the shape 
of romances. We wish they would mend their ways, 
and enlarge the things they call their minds.” 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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REVOKING ORDERS. 


“ John,” said a railroad president to his 
private clerk, “put the Morning Intelli- 
on the black list. The editor has 


nD lending | his pass.” 
* Yes, sir.’ 
“ And, John, just give an order to have 
all passes in possession of that paper taken 
up when presented.” 


‘Yes, sir.’ 
‘“‘And, John, send this co ow of the 
Morning Intelligencer to the office with a 


note stating that a typographical error 
makes the 2:30 train leave at 2 o’clock.” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

** And have it corrected.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

The following morning, the railroad | 
president said : 

** John, take the Morning Intelligencer 
off the black list. EP 

“Yes, sir.’ 

eo And, John, countermand the order to 
have all passes in possession of that paper 
taken up when presented,” 

“e sir.” 

And then the railroad president com- 
muned with himself: 

‘*T notice,” he said, ‘‘ that instead of the | ing 
typographical error being corrected, the 
whole time-table has been taken out of 
the paper. For menumental cheek, com- 
mend me to that editor. He also wants 
my private car for a week, and I suppose 
I’ve got to lend it to him.’ 


-_ ———— ¢ > © = 





IkisH MATHEMATICS.—An Irishman is 


o 
often an “original” in arriving at are- 


sult, Novel as the way may be, Pat is 
only interested ia getting to its end : 

A jolly set of Irishmen, boon compan- 
ions ome sworn brothers, had made up 
their minds to wend their way to ‘“‘Amer- 
iky.” There were five in number—two 
Paddies, one Murphy, one Dennis, and one 
Teague. Itso happened that the vessel 
they were to go in could only take four] san 
of thom. At length honest Teague ex- 
claimed : 

“ Arrah! I have it. We'll cast lots to 
see who shall remain.” 

But one of them declared that it was 
anything but ‘‘jointeel” to do that sort of 


fou know, Teague,” he said, ‘that I 
am an arathmatician, and I can work it 


out by subtraction, which is a great deal 
— But feu must all agree to abide 


A 
ee aving pledged themselves to do so, 
a Pat pr then, take Paddy from Paddy, 


pm a Npredaenn Riggy ay FR EIR la 
ou ~—, a piel A certain. ‘h, = N. B.—The New York Bs e onl 
nis fro hy is easy en Cha of Music! int 1 pente, 
you will find that Teague remains. Teague, | entirely separate and distinct from all other Mu- 


my deme! and it’s you that'll have to stay 


Poor Teague was therefore bound to 
acquiesce in this remarkably novel deci- 
sion. 


Pat was riding a kicking horse, when 
the animal got his foot in the stirrup. 
** Bedad, "said Pat, “shure if ye’re go- 








in’ to get on, I'll git off.”> « 
‘‘ Never put off till to-morrow what 


you can do ay,” said a mother to her 
son. ‘* Well then, ma,” let’s eat the berry 
pie in the cupboard.” 


FP fk mag ‘woman are made one 
the question, ‘‘Which one?’ isa botber- 
some one until it is settled, as it soon is, 


“ Comm in out of the wet !'as the shark hare 
said when he swallowed the boy. ~ 















SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J. 


20 minutes hy New York, 





radu- 


More positions for 
ates than a cenoe oS See Gases haracter combined, 
Life scholarship, $40. Write for circulars. 





VASSAR COLLEGE 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


ak full college course for women, with vial 

and prove reparatory courses and courses Of Music 

rt: Ten professors and twenty-two teachers. 

ves , Observatory, Lavoratory. Museum and 

scientific collections with every facility for com- 
plete liberal education. 


8S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


ROANOKE COLLECE, 


In the V: Mountians, 

Two Courses for De ; also Business and Prepar.- 
al Courses. Full Course, Spring Normal 
Course, conducted by Prof. E. V French 

German spoken. Instruction thorough and pas 


tical, Library, 16,000 volumes. 
Sy 4. tufluences. Expe nses for pine fe month inci 


tion, board, ete.) ) $140, $176 Increas- 
ge > a 17 states, Indian erritory, and 
Sept. 17th. Catalogue free. 

JULIUS D. I D. DREHER, President, Salem, Va. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 


Nine miles from Fytatepete, on the Fone. R. R. 
THOMAS CHASE, , President. Under care of 
Members of clay ‘of Friends, but open to 
others. Classical and Scientific courses. or- 
ion, st equipment. Practice in 
nomical ogy, Om ~ ape Laboratory, 
ani Machine Shop. m, Gymnasium. 
Li 14,000 voiumes. = tif pats: 
l location in the country. Next half-year 
begins 9th month foptember) 17th, 1884. Ad- 
ee rot, 7 RPLESS, Dean, Haver- 
ford ‘oliege, P.O., Pa. 


RUTGERS FEMALB COLLEGE 


This renowned and Institution is sue 
paring Baris pursuing its work, in its new and ele- 
a4 at all tenr’aay Wreceved adaee the 
uu 
Gees for whieh they and tui 








be 
are prepared, 





w. St.. N. Y. 8. D. B 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
This renowned Music Schoo! offers the accumu- 








sic Schools which imitate its name and methods. 
au a a | from 9 A.M, till 10 


he et —X, < cation of the 
ju any time, terms 
MS AS I 


8. N. GRISWOLD, ‘President. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 


For the higher education of young women 
Year commences Sept. 2d, 1884. For circulars 
and admission apply Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, 
Principal ; for expenses to J. D. KINGSBURY, 
Treasurer, Bradford. Mass. 


MOUNT HO YOKE SEMINARY. 

Rose Jenat come for women. Laboratories, 
vols. Board and tution AP 
Miss BLANCHARD, Principal, So. Hadley, Mass 


NORMAL AL CLASS: POR t KINDERGARTNERS. 











and Miss F. 








Cc in Elocution inclu en tres 
Modulation, i. Articulation, 
ression, aid Dramatic Read 
tation. 
Time required for graduation, one year. 





EDWARD oo 
ELFTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
inV cice, 


ing, and Taetistio ic 


Course in Oratory embraces training in Elocu- 





National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


x M. Ph.D. President. 


tion, Conversation, Extempore Speech, Debate, 
entary Law, Rhetoric, Literature, : 
Mental Science, Moral Philosophy. Composi 
and Delivery of Orations. ular Gradua’ 
Course, two years. School year commences 
September. Catalogue sent upon application. 









for every form of 
EASE. 


[rceiNe. and Copper Colored, vineaues 0 Inherited 


-— 
RESOLVENT, D 1) er, 
eleanses the blood and and. perrpiration of hi of impurities and 


poisonous e 


removes the 


gocat namie sin capersos aang et 


Cut 
juisite 
ishes, Chapped and 


CURA REMEDIES are abaobetes pure and the only 
Pustgers pasere 


; Soap, 26 
OTTER DRuG AND 


infallible B Blood 
Bold ev. 


cents; Besciven ae G 
Seesicnt Go Bowtie, b ASS ’ 
(a"Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


50 cents. 





(uticura 


POSITIVE CURE 
SKIN t BLOOD 
DIS 


FRom 
PIMPLES to SCROFULA 

Con- 
the Blood. 
th lossof Hair, are welively cued 





59 Wall St., New York. 





of Europe. 


—IssUk— 


Educators, Literary Workers, 







BROWN BROTHERS & Cd., 


Bills of Exchange to all Parts 


sc" | COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
vemas| Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


have you thought 
of the benefit you 
would derive 
the use of 


STUDENTS, a 
knowledge of the | 


Type-writer should be a part of your education ; 


it wili pay you 
Send for particulars and testimonials to 


WYKCOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
281 & 283 Broadway, Now York. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


OF NEW YORK STATE. 


Manual of the School Laws 


By Chas. T. Pooler, Conductor of Institutes, 





Py) manual is very compact, and presents 

points necessary 

t knowledge of the laws sev 
commissioners, etc. 

one 


teachers, 
find the to all of tbe nn an 
answers 
examination fo: 


for a complete and intelli- 


~ LACENTS WANTED S 
reek REOBEE geo 


about school law, asked at the r 
certificate, and very much besides. 

made at the end each section to the of 
the general State Laws where the au - 


be found. An appendix gives the 
pe eee ok dntlican chdechoel. 


16mo. 40 laid paper, limp cloth, with 
tamp. ‘Price 25 cents. "Addr 


gold stamp. Address, 





et hes Wee aad 
peeiia eae e 


drge8, Hanns and Stee F Bow ann 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 


1 Park Place, New York. 


FOR DAY SCHOOLS. 


THE 


International 


| DAY SCHOOL 


—SINCER— 


For Public and Day Schools, Juvenile Classes, Insti- 
tutes, Conventions, Semin aries, etc. 
By JAS. R. MURRAY and W. H. PONTIUS. 

The names of ie. authors are in themselves sufficient 
guarantee for the real merit of the work, which the 
publishers believe to be the best of its kind now before 
the public. The book contains four distinct depart- 
ments «s follows: 


PIRT : Sera 








Devational’ and ~ Nay Music. 
Together with the latest and best music and methods, 
216 pp. Price 50 cts. each by mail, post-paid; $5 a 
,e by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 
Published by 


NOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


IN PRESS 
To be issued Immediately. 


EDUCATION BY DOING. 


By ANNA JOHNSON, 
of the Children’s Aid Schools, New York. 


| An entirely new and original work, written 
by a high) y successful teacher, containing oaree 
pombes of ingenious ware, of employing ‘pupils 
in educative occupations. It is wri 
stand point of =e “New Education,” and has 
been 2rranged and introduction written to it by 
Mr. EB. R. Saw, av ot the High School, ——— 
New York. er announcement will be made 
when book is issu 


E. L. pa & Cco., 
21 Park Place, New York. 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 





‘Tau Sa THI NOTES OF 
1 SLE. W. PARE 

aly 1th to dent Louk oe 19th, 1882. > 
ne, commanded widespread ‘atteation. This b ’ 
wil'he Tavainasie fort Noveat Cea 


wil mark new" gra fn 








N.Y. 





A BARGAIN. 


Valuable School with 

School. or aie halt interest for oni 

ddress, PRINCIPAL HIGH SCHOO 
Howel’s X Roads, 


G. R. INSTITUTBasssee src, searest et 


Com’1,Telegraphy. Board and tuition 835 per 3 mes 




















































































































Publisher's Department. 
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TERMS OF ing oreo yb a ee 


The School Journal, p weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following Geman which in- 
clude postage: 


‘$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paidin Advance. 


Special rates for clubs Wil bo ott on enplien: 


aoe jade om eaah to what date 
the subscriber has Wien do not by 
that date receive a request subsertber 
} g be deo tinued, th will continue to send 
: Nota Ne age at any time 
thereafter, tf the and remits 
ut forthe tine has received tt. 
our name on the address of 





oe sur paper shows to what time your subscription 


scriptions will be received for three months 
or six months from these who wish to make a 


trial of the paper. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a 
jm ag changed, should be oS name not 
the post-office to whch they A it sent, but 
alee the one to which it has been sent. 


The Courts have decided that all subscri- 
aaa, te newspapers = = responsible 
until arrearages are and their rs 
wa’ ordered to be discontinued. “_— 

Subscribers pees wong 0 to introduce THE JOURNAL 
to their friends can have en copies sent 


free from this weer LF an dress. 
Advertising i be, sent on application 


to the pe ty JEAN 
cours, 21 Park Place, nee ¥. 
E, L. KELLOGG & 
ee eubushere, 
1 Park : Place, | New York. 


7 veasure- ae vOvE 


FOR JULY 


as usual with a fine and appropri- 
ate frontispiece, accompanied by an article, 
‘* The Lion and His Month,” by Oscar R. 
Hart. Papers of especial timeliness a 
wear on ‘* Bathing and Swimming,” 





Edward F. Holt ; ‘* The ican Can- 
didates,” with raits ; ‘ow the Presi- 
dent is Elected,” Miston Hughes; “A 


Family,” by E. L. Benedict ; Keep 
ool,” by I. C. Mit and ‘ The Ti 

by Alex, E. Leeds. Other interesting oo1 con- 
tributions are, ‘“‘ The Way to Success,” by 
W. Randolph ; ‘““In_ a New York Art 
School,” by Amy B. Kellogg ; ‘* Thinking 
and Working, ” by Harvey Birch; “* Au- 
thors Worth Reading”; and a sketch, 
‘Taking His Pick.” by Nelson F. Wells. 
The story of * The Boy who Tried” is con 
cluded ; the page “for the scholars” has 
some excellent contributions ; ‘* The little 
ones” are well remembered; the depart- 
ments are full of interesting words from 
the ‘‘boxers”; and poetry, original and 
selected, completes a particularly good 
oumber. 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 
E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


o> 
a oF 


D. Appleton & Co. again announce, on 
the first page, their new Science Text- 
Books, a number.of which will be ic 
before the schools open in tember. 
have examined the advance sheets of their 
new Physiology and Hygiene, and think 
they may well claim to have one of the 
very best text- books on the subject pub- 
lished. The others will doubtless be as 
good, and due notice of them will soon 
appear in our columns. 


The energetic Boston firm of Ginn, 
Heath & Co. have an excellent list of text- 
books on all branches of study, for public 
and private schools. A noticeable fea- 
ture is the large number of new books 
they have published during the past year, 

One of the best teachers’ agencies in 
New York City is that of A. Lovell &Co., 
Astor Place, N. Y. A number: that we 
know of have secured positions through 
this agency. They are the publishers of 
a series of writing ks of merit, and 
professional books for teachers. See their 
advertisoment. 

Energetic and wide-awake agents are 
making arrangements to sell Johnson’s 
Cyclopedia and Atlas. Correspondence 
is invited by the publishers. See adver- 
tisement. 

Teachers wishing to exchange new or 
second hand text-books for standard 
works should write to Van Winkle & 
Weedou for particulars. They are the 
publishers of several new school books of 
great merit. 

Very many inquiries come to us for the 
dergarten ae, 


such to J. W. Schermer- 
horn @C Co,, 7 5 t Bast 14th street, New York. 


pak Tenaga a = eng for supplying 
tions, and vice versa, 
pad oldest and best in the 








The ligh durability, and general 
go] ty ge 


me neg Syl -= the silicate ‘ slates, 

by the Silicate 

Slate Company, oro New fon ok, has brought 
them a and increasing business. 


Send for their catalogue, and see how 
reasonably your school can be fitted out 
with their productions. 


IMPORTANT. 
When you visit or leave New York Le 
and and 


stop at the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central 600 t rooms. fitted up at 
a cost of one million do! at $1 and upwards 
per . Ew Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with best. Horse cars. stages and 
ele ated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for leas money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other fizst-class hotel in the city. 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says that 
there is nothing in the world tenderer 
than the pity that a kind-hearted young 
girl has for a young m man thut feels lonely. 





“Irs effect is immediate on Heart Disease.” 
Said of — Graves’ Heart Regulator. Price $1. 
druggists 
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THE “BEST.” 


(ASN CA 





Made of — yarn, pene ag ny with 
copper wire, an wear ee years 

wal comaien YS er Samples mailed on re- 
ceipt or 30 oe 30 Some in stamps. 


BOSTON, Betton School Supoty co, 


mifleid St. 


NEW YORK. + bee ee {6 Rttor Place. 
PHILA. _ Pes: School 83887, 0%: scree 





PHYSIOLOGY, 
HYGIENE, 
NARCTICS. 


Frrst LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 
with special Reference to Alcohol, Tobacco, and 
other Narcotics. By CmAs. K. Mruis, M.D. 

a peery by the Mich State Board of 
Health and State Board of Education for use in 
all schools in that State. Do not adopt a boox 
on this subject without examining this. 

Price for Examination, 50 cents. 

Please address 


ELDREDGE & BRO., Phila., Penn. 
FULTON & EASTMAN’S 


BOOK-KEEPINC. 


This revision embodies improvements mnagested 

by various teachers, and those made necessary t 

keep this ever-popular work fully up to the 
resent requirements for a text-book on Book- 





eeping. 
For twenty-years no agency-work whatever 
has been u to extend the use Of this book, and 


the remarkable tenacity with which it has retain- 
ed its »opularity uttests the hold Fulton & East- 
man's k-keeping has upon the good opinion 
of educators. 
Over 130,000 have been sold, and the de- 
mand continues. 
copie: for examination, witha view to 
in uction. will be sent ~ | muil, post-paid upon 
the ro ~~ 4) of 60 pyro and a full set of blanks 


pt of cents 
wi etall pa peice oft the. Text-book is $1.00 and for 
six Blanks, 7: 
H. B. aa & od Publishers, Troy, N. Y. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Grammar Charts. 


The best, and “ only practicable ’’ method for 
thoroughly learning and teaching Grammar ever 
pubiished. Adopted in the primary schools of 
Hoboken, Jersey City, N. J.; Manchester, Eng. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

T. SALAMONSKI, Room 12, 243 Bdwy., N. Y. 


New and Enlarged Edition, Now Ready. 
PEO fine Mitre Batre ae 


Will be ready July ist, 


PT VoL dino, about 070 pages. Malt roas, SL. 


Examination copies to teachers, 75 cents each, 
by mail post free. Address, 
CHARLES DE SI 











VER & SONS, Publishers, 
iphia, Pa. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 
Map-cases, and 


Spring Map-Rollers. 


3” Send for Catalogue. at 
27 Sixth Street, 














VOLUNTARILY ACCORDED TO 


gueae “eee 
By People who Have Proven its Benign Effects. 


WARREN LELAND, New York; “There| Hon. FRANCIS JEWETT, Lowell, Mass.: 
is no medicine in the world equal to|“AyYER’s gee is the only prep- 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA.” [i by tt aration that seems to do me any real 
of Rheumatism. } lasting Food.” [Cured by it of "Blood 

Rev. W. E. Ppvere, Central Impurities.) 

South Hampton, N, B.: “AYER’s SaR-| Mrs. E. B.Tompxtns, Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
SARSAPARILLA has m a new man of | “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has done me un- 
me.” (Cured by it of General Debility.] | told good. Nothing else has been so effi- 


ious.” 
Joun J. Ryan, Athletic B. B. C.,| cious.” [Cured by it of Feminine 
Philadelphia, Pa. ““AYER’s Sarsapa- | “iiments.] 
RILLA cured me.” [Cured by itof Rheu-| Fran 
“Has worked like a charm; no medicine 


matism.} 
could have accomplished more.” (His 


ORLANDO SNELL, Lowell, Mass.: “I . 
better health than ever before, due os aes © = i SARSAPARILLA of 


10 
7 y to the use of AYER’S SARSAPARIL- 
Mrs. H. McKay, Lowell, Mass.: “If 


La.” [Cured by it of Carbuncles and 
Debility.] oun Dessmmnens — Sapesmanis 
toa icted. er son cured by it of 
NaTHAN S. CLEAVELAND, Boston lings, Dizziness 
Mass.: “A most valuable remedy for the pote Lee D and 
lassitude and debility incident tot he spring n 
GEO. ANDREWS, Lowell, Mass.: “No 


season.” [His daughter cured by AYER’S 
doubt whatever that I owe my recove 


SARSAPARILLA of Headaches, Dizzi- 
ness, Indigestion, and General De- ey tg er. [Cured by it 
t+) t Rh 


bility.] 
Mitton Fox, Dracut, Mass.: “The| Henry J. CHAPMAN, Nashua, N. H.: 
“AYER’S SARSAPARILLA is ua perfect 


one I would recommend above all others 

as a blood purifier.” [Cured by AYER’s| blood purifier.’ [Cured by it of long 
SARSAPARILLA of Scrofulous Humor | standing and severe Scrofulous Hu- 
and Dyspepsia.]} mors.]} 


SELBY CARTER, Nashville, Mrs. LorENzO 8. RUGGLES, Auburn, 
“My system seemed saturated with Serof-| Me.: “AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has proved 
ula, but AYER’S SARSAPARILLA cured | its superiority to all others.” pow by 
me.” it of Feminine Weaknesses 

Almost “all the ills that flesh is heir to” spring from, or are intensified by, 
impurities in the blood, the result of hereditary taint or of a wrong manner of 
living. AYER’s SARSAPARILLA thoroughly purifies the blood, gives tone and vigor 
to the digestive organs, and imparts new vitality to the nervous system. The only 
preparation of this class for which these claims can be truthfully made, and the only 
one that does “real, lasting good,” is 


9 e 
Ayer'’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & C0., [ Analytical Chemists) LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all druggists; price $1; six bottles for $5. 


K M. GrirFin, Long Point, Texas: 


Tenn.: 











TRAVELLERS’ GUIDE. 


cal SHORE ROUTE. 


("ee YORK, WEST SHORE 4 ot gy wage pa 





Al) \ y 
D9 VSP ge e 


orthern New York State 
| Shortest route ween Boston, Buffal it, and 
wy route, Nagas lis, and 
the popular Great Western Elegant day 
coaches with lavatory conv 4 
Depots foot of Cortlandt, ‘Desb: a est 


Ww 
jhe Age Noe Streets, New York, ss and nd foot of Fulton 
ee 
Ticke ts, time-tables, and information can be obtained 


England and throughout the West, and at ty Freight 
and Broad vou. 


= Fosgenges Clie, SS way, New 
HEN RY MONET? cee etal Fagesnger Agent, 








PEOPLE'S LINE. 


PRING, the time for institutia 
new homes and furnishing o 
ones the world over. 

The Esrry Orean has been the 
choice of thousands in homes — i 
and old. The various designs in 
our Illustrated Catalogue are pro- 
nounced elegant, and the excellent 
quality of our Organs has become 
proverbial. 

Instruments of peculiar adap- 
tation for Chapels, Churches, and 
Lodge Rooms. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


EXO MIE: 
Insurance Company of New York. 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-FIRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SHOW: CONDITION OA a Pg ON 
n THE FIRST DAY OF JANUA ARY, 1584 


tee Ry * SEE eth peovesags BES 








DREW and ST. JOHN. 
The Popular Passenger Evening Line 
. ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY from Pier 41, 
9a peering Canal Street, rye at 


Tickets sold and and Gecgeee checked to yVIY ts, 


anes at8 P.M. ow 


ork Central and ~~ River — 
Passage and Stateroom berths. 


J. H. ALLAINE, Gereral Ticket Agent. 


M. B. WATERS, 
General Passenger Agent, Pier, 41 ¥.R, N.Y. 


* BELLS. 
McShane Bell F 
alin 


Oo. Baltimore M¢ 






















Reserve for for Unpaid Losses and Ciaims.. 
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